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A little girl, of three or four years old learned the 
Bible text, ‘“ Love one another.”” What does “ love 
one another mean?” asked her next older sister, in 
honest doubt as tothe meaning. ‘‘ Why, I must love 
you, and you must love me; and I'm one and you're 
another,” wasthe answer. Who can improve on that 
exegesis ? 


Unless a teacher knows a great deal more about a 
lesson than he expects to teach, he will do a great 
deal less teaching than he expects to. No teacher 
can ever teach a// that he knows. There is not power 
enough in the human brain to entirely empty the 
brain. There must be something left in, to push out 
the last thought that is made available. Surplus 
knowledge is by no means an unimportant acquisition 
to a teacher. 


Among the many popular misquotations of Scripture 
is one declaring that we ought “ to be ready togive an 
answer to every man that asketh of us a reason of the 
There is no such declaration in 
the Bible, nor anything like it. We ought to be able 








to show on what promise of God our hope of an 
expected blessing rests ; but our faith does not rest on 
our reason. Christian faith is as far superior to 
human reason as human reason is superior to the in- 
stinct of the oyster. 


Judge Allison, of this city, who has been upon the 
bench now more than a quarter of a century, said re- 
cently, that of the hundreds of murder trials which 
had come before him in that long period, the cause of 
the crime in fully ninety-five out of every hundred 
cases was the use of intoxicating drinks. And yet 
there are intelligent Christian men, who speak of in- 
temperance in drinking as on a par with over-eating 
or extravagance in dressing. Mr. Gough’s “ cheese” 
illustration meets the case precisely. 


As pre-announced, the June number of The 
National Sunday School Teacher shows important 
changes in the contents and arrangement of that 
magazine. The bright editorials now come first, 
instead of being stowed away in the closing pages. 
The place formerly occupied by papers of permanent 
value on Sunday-school work is largely taken by 
side-lights or helps to study in connection with the 
lessons of the month. ‘These are subdivided con- 
veniently under the heads of “ Historical.” « R:1*- 
graphical,” “‘ Biographical,” ‘“ Geographical,” “ Na- 
tural History,” “Science.” While, by this change, 
The Teacher loses much of its distinctive character as 
the American “magazine " forthe Sunday-school cause, 
it is decidedly the gainer, viewed purely as a help to 
the study of the International Lessons, 





Our readers will have an interest in the fact, that 
Professor John S. Hart and Professor Tayler Lewis, 
each of whom had so important a connection with 
The Sunday School Times, were in peculiarly pleas- 
ant relations to each other, and had been attached 
friends for many years. While Professor Hart was 
in charge of the Edgehill School, at Princeton, in 
1838, he. invited Professor Lewis to take a part in 
the instruction there, and the proposition made was 
accepted. But about that time the appointment of 
Professor of Greek in the New York University was 
tendered to Professor Lewis, and he went there 
instead of to Princeton. From that time onward the 
two scholars kept up an acquaintance and corres- 
pondence, and their affection and respect for each 
other increased with the passing years. An appre- 
ciative notice of Professor Lewis appears in Professor 
Hart's “Manual of American Literature.”” When 
Professor Lewis began his “Critical Notes” for The 
Times, Professor Hart proposed to write a sketch of 
him for our columns; but we had already arranged 
with another distinguished scholar to prepare it. 
Among the manuscripts of Professor Hart, as recently 
examined by his family, was found the ufifinished 
sketch of Professor Lewis, begun at that time. 


And now a “ Sunday-school Day " is proposed for 
the Great Exhibition. At this season of the year, 
while the various cities are making their Sunday- 
school demonstrations in one way and another, Phila- 
delphia proposes to give to its Sunday-school children 
a look at the superb industrial and educational 
exhibit which has taken the place of the Centennial 
Exposition. Saturday, June 23, is the day named. 
All the Sunday-schools of every name in the city are 
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invited. Tickets of admission, at ten cents each, for 
either scholars or teachers, may be obtained, in 
advance, by the superintendents of the schools, at 903 
Walnut Street. The exhibition building will be 
opened, on the day named, from 8 A. m. to 10 p. . 
Schools may attend collectively, or any of their mem- 
bers having tickets in advance will be admitted by 
themselves. Early in the day a concert will be given 
in the building, with several grand choruses by three 
thousand children, accompanied by the great organ 
and the Exhibition band. The movement has the 
warm commendation of such well-known friends of 
tke Sunday-school cause as Bishops Simpson and 
Nicholson ; the Rev. Drs. Richard Newton and Ben- 
jamin Griffith ; Messrs. J. Bennet Tyler, M. A. Wurts, 
Lewis H. Redner, Joshua L. Baily, George Junkin, 
Martin Beuhler,and many others. The mayor of 
the city also gives to it his hearty approval. The 
Rev. George A. Peltz has immediate charge of the 
affair, as its General Director, Mr. Nelson F. Evans 
is its Chief Marshal, and Professor W. G. Fischer is 
its Musical Conductor. The entire occasion bids fair 
to be of unusual interest to the children and their 
friends. 


THAT SUMMER VACATIOw 

“You see owr Sunday-school is peculiar. Most of 
our teachers go off for the summer; and a good share 
of the scholars go too. So far asI can learn, at 
least three quarters of our teachers will be away 
most of the time from now till the first of September, 
And then the very people in our church outside cf 
the school whom I should be likely to call on to fill 
vacancies are going away too. In fact, I don’t see 
how the school could be kept up to any advantage 
for the next two months or more. At the best the 
classes would be all broken up, and the school 
wouldn't amount to much if it were running. I 
admit that the proper way is to have a Sunday- 
school all the year round; but I don’t see how we 
can do it. If you can tell me how we can manage 
the thing, I shall be glad.” 


That is the story from more than one city superin- 
tendent. It is repeated this year as it has been for 
years before. What is the fair answer to its seem- 
ingly fair call for light on a vexed question? In the 
first place, it will have to be said, that the superin- 
tendent is wide of the facts in his statement. He 
doesn’t think so; but he is. Although he puts the 
case just as he now sees it, a closer examination 
would convince him that he had overestimated the 
difficulties in his way. There are, it is true, a half- 
dozen or so of city churches, in all the United States, 
of which such a story might be fairly told; but the 
superintendents of their schools have no doubts, and 
ask no questions, as to their duty in the premises. 
There are a few very select churches, with elegant 
houses of worship, and high-cost preachers, and 
small congregations of aristocratic families from 
fashionable neighborhoods, which are practically on 
the basis of private chapels. They belong to a 
favored and wealthy few. No outsiders attend them. 
Their Sunday-schools include only the children of 
the church families. When hot weather comes, 
pastor and people, with one accord, are off for the 
mountains, or the springs, or the seaside. The family 
residences are closed. The church doors are shut. 
Of course there is no summer Sunday-school in such 
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a church. The vacation there is for all. But it is 
not of these wholly exceptional schools that we 
speak, Nobody asks any questions about them. 
Their superintendents never think of anything better 
than a hot-weather vacation. 

The schools where the question of opening or clos- 
ing in midsummer is commonly discussed, are those 
of the ordinary churches in the choicer portions of 
our great cities,—churches made up of well-to-do 
families, including some of wealth, some of moderate 
means, and some of the humbler class. In such 
schools it is not true that at least three quarters of 
all the teachers are away from home during two or 
three months consecutively in the summer. Perhaps 
three fourths of the teachers may be off at one time 
or another during the summer, but not all together. 
They are coming and going. And fewer of the 
scholars go than is supposed. And there are more 
persons at home to take the places of absentees than 
would be generally anticipated. The truth of this 
has been shown in hundreds of cases, and year after 
year, where the matter has been canvassed in the 
different cities and larger towns throughout the 
country. 

In most cases, where a superintendent who has told 
the story of his difficulties which we have quoted, has 
been induced to keep his Sunday-school open through- 
out the summer, he has been surprised to find how 
large was the average attendance of both teachers 
and scholars. And where a city church has been 
kept open, its congregation has been larger than was 
looked for, and there were more in it for substitute 
teachers than had been counted on. Merchants 
who largely depend for their trade on the families 
represented in the city schools in question, do not 
close their stores in midsummer. The markets in 
the same neighborhood are kept open. So, also, are the 
boarding-houses. In spite of all who stay in the city 
the city streets ate 8ye,gend: their Sondays away, 
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afternoons; and not three fourths of all the houses in 
the neighborhood of the better class of city churches 
are closed throughout the summer. 

But, even if the case were precisely as stated, in 
its worst form, by the inquiring superint: dent, it 
would be far better to keep open the Sunday-school 
through the summer than to take a vacation. One 
quarter,—even one eighth,—of the teachers of the 
average city Sunday-school form a larger force for 
effective work than can be found in the average Sun- 
day-school outside of the large centres of population 
throughout the United States. They are available 
for right down good service, if they are wisely used. 
And the scholars who remain in the city during the 
hotter months of the year—the twenty, or the fifty, or 
the two hundred and fifty who cannot go away,—stand 
in greater need of the ministry of the Sunday-school 
than do their more favored companions who can come 
and go as they please. It is one of the saddest of things 
in connection with many a city church, that its 
wealthier members,who are in Sunday-school work 
practically say to those in humbler circumstances, when 
midsummer approaches, “ Now we are going to Cape 
May (or to Newport, or to Saratoga, or to the White 
Mountains), to have a pleasant time until cooler 
weather is here. Meantime you must get along as 
youcan. We think it safer to shut our church and 
Sunday-school doors against you while we are away. 
If we ever return, we shall be glad to let you in 


again.” It is all right for those who can go away to 
do so. It is not all right to forbid those who remain 


in the city to continue the Sunday-school, because 
their number is so small in comparison with the cold- 
weather standard. . 
But you may ask, “ How can we manage with our 
Sunday-school while so many on whom we have de- 
pended are away?” That is a fair question, and we 
shall be glad to help you toan answer. To start with, 
determine that you will not close your Sunday-school 
under any circumstances. If it closes itself, that is 
another thing ; but so long as any teachers and scholars 
will come to it, let them come. Have open doors 


while there is a desire to be inside. Then enertein | 
what is likely to be your minimum attendance during | 
the summer. Find out who are to be away, and when, | 
and who are to remain in town. In this way you 
will come to the basis of a plan for a summer Sunday- | 
school. Count it for the time being as your entire 
school. Look at it much as you would if you had | 
no more teachers and scholars than are included in | 
that minimum. If you are man enough to manage | 
a small Sunday-school, there is your chance. It isa 
different work from managing a large school; but the | 
occasion demands it. Plan ahead with foresight and | 
care. Decide how you will run the school for this | 


Knowing what is to be your material, shape your 
course for its wisest use. 

A superintendent who lives in a house with a brown- 
stone front, having all the modern conveniences of a 
city home, changes entirely his standard of living if 
he takes quarters in a seaside cottage, or in a farm- 
house among the Adirondacks. He ought surely to 
be as flexible for Sunday-school work as he is for home 
life. 
should meet them manfully, and with confidence in 
his ability to do what is fairly incumbent on him. In 
the Sunday-school, he may have to put two classes 
together, or three or four, for a few weeks in the 
summer. At the worst, he can have each depart- 
ment of the school conducted as a class by itself, 
under the best teacher available, with the school as 
a whole led by as good a man as he can find for the 
superintendent's place, when he must himself be away. 
The details of the running of a summer Sunday- 
school are, of course, for each superintendent to set- 
tle upon in view of the peculiar needs of the school, 
and of the material at hand in it for midsummer use. 
But if any superintendent admits that he is incompe- 
tent to run a cmall Sunday-school in hot woeothe:, 
other people are fairly entitled to think that he 


Anaaryes less credit than has been generally awarded 
him for his share 1n tne work vf a large Sunday-school 
in the winter. 


DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING. 


Perhaps no temptation is greater to the conductor 
of a religious paper than that which comes in the 
shape of a call for the use of his advertising columns. 
Well-nigh every religious paper is dependent for its 
support upon its receipts for advertising. The gross 
receipts for subscriptions are commonly far short of 
the amount needed to carry on any such paper. 
Hence it becomes important that the advertising 
columns be used to advantage, pecuniarily ; and this 
opens the door of temptation. 

When a contributor wants an editor to publish one 
of his articles, and to pay for its use, it is very easy 
to maintain a high standard of integrity, and to re- 
fuse whatever is untrue, or seems likely to mislead its 
readers. But when an advertiser comes with cash 
in hand and offers to pay for a space in the columns 
of the paper, where he may say what he chooses, it 
requires character and courage to be as firm for the 
right as while dealing with contributors. Yet a 
newspaper, religious or secular, is likely to be judged 
by its advertising columns quite as much as by its 
literary or its editorial pages; and there is no reason 
why it should not be. 

No conductor of a religious paper ought to allow 
in its columns that which he thinks is calculated to 
deceive its readers to their injury; nor yet, without 
a denial, that which he has reason to suppose is 
utterly false. 
of venders of worthless nostrums, with their claims of 


The fact that they are found there reflects discredit 
on the managers of the paper admitting them. When, 
as in some instances, a religious paper will insert for 
hard cash some of the more objectionable advertise- 
ments of this sort, while refusing to publish at any 
price the prospectus of a competing religious paper to 





which it offers its best wishes of success, it is easy to 


month, how for the next, and how for the one following. | 
| they would have it appear that some special advan- 


| well. Their form indicates a purpose of deceiving or 


Whatever are the necessities of his position, he | character which claimed to supply premiums to our 


Advertisements of quack doctors, and | 


the miraculous or of the impossible, ought not to be |. 
allowed in the pages of a reputable religious paper. | 


see what inducement opens and closes the advertis- 
ing columns of that periodical. 

Among the many objectionable advertisements 
which have been crowded upon religious papers in. 
these times of general business depression, those with 
an attached “coupon” are decidedly the most promi- 
nent. Most of these make flaming promises, and 
offer goods at far below their value. They propose 
to sell a fifty-dollar picture for five dollars, or to give 
away an engraving, or a set of spoons, or a supply of 
jewelry, for the mere cost of packing and mailing. 
In some cases they declare that the article is a “ pre- 
mium” given exclusively to the subscribers of the 
paper inserting the advertisement. In every instance 


tage is secured to the reader who presents a coupon 
from that particular paper. The multiplication of 
these advertisements is an indication that they pay 


misleading purchasers. 
| From the time our attention was first called to it 


: , : 
'we have refused to insert any advertisement of this 


| subscribers, or to give away costly articles for the 
price of packing and mailing. The first thing of the 
sort which was sent to us was put into our columns 
without our full understanding of its purport; but 
/as soon as its drift was seen, our press was stopped, 
and the advertisement taken out, at no small cost; 
and that was the last of that thing. Subsequently 
we insisted that the phraseology of an advertisement, 
including a coupon, should in every instance be 
conformed to the simple truth before we would receive 
it; but we found that the general resemblance of 
some of these advertisements to an objectionable 
form found elsewhere led others to suppose that we 
published the offer as it was made in other religious 
payors, sv we dorided to have nothing more to do 
with anything of the sort. 

And now we refuse to publish any advertisement 
with a coupon attache” .o it. If the coupon has.any. 
force, it is, we thir.<, in the direction of deceiving a 
purchaser. As far as we can see, it is designed for 
that purpose. Other papers can do as they please 
about it; but for ourselves we will be no party to 
the deceiving of our readers to their injury by what 
is admitted to our advertising columns. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


——»>——_ 


As we are to turn again from the Old Testament to the 
New, in the International Lessons, there comes a fresh call 
for counsel as to the best helps to the study of the lessons 
for the second half of this year. A subscriber in Houlton, 
Maine, asks: 

Will you please inform me through your paper which is the best 
Life of Paul, where it can be had, the price, etc. ? 

Unquestionably, “The Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” by 
Conybeare and Howson, stands first on the list. There are 
several reprints of this book, of which the lowest in price 
sells, we think, for $3. It can be obtained of almost any 
large bookseller in our principal cities. “A Year with St. 
Paul,” by the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Knox, published by 
A. D, F. Randolph, New York, at $1.50, covers admirably 
the ground of the new lessons on Paul. Its accompanying 
maps and diagrams and series of questions give to it an 
added value to the student of these lessons. “ The Footsteps 
of St. Paul,” by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Macduff, is another 
| choice book in its way. Its style is pleasing, and it is full 
| of information. It is published by Robert Carter and 
Brothers, New York, at $1.50. Teachers of little folks will 

be helped by “‘ The Story of the Apostles,” written by the 
“ Author of ‘Peep of Day.’” This also is published by the 
Carters. Its price is $1.00. 





Profane speech is indeed criminally and inexcusably 
/common, particularly among our intense and excitable 
| American men and boys. We are glad to give a place just 
| here to a warm protest against the vice, from a lady of 
| this city, who, in recognizing the magnitude and enormity 
| of this evil, would not hold Christians wholly free from 
| responsibility for its continuance. 


She says : 


I wonder if it is a growing evil, or that my attention has been 
called to it more particularly of late. It does seem as if the preva- 
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lence of profanity among all classes is assuming alarming propor- 

tions. Recently, while I was riding in a Philadelphia street-car, 

two well-dressed men who sat next me, engaged in earnest conver | 
sation, were using oaths so freely and audibly as to indicate no | 
sense of impropriety in their speech. Enduring it until ashamed | 
of my cowardice, I was constrained as a Christian to enter a cour- 

teous protest, whereupon they refrained with civility, but they | 
looked at me as if I might be a harmless lunatic whom it 

was as well to humor. On a Sabbath morning, on my way to | 
church, in passing group after group of men and boys, I rarely | 
failed to hear an oath of greater or less ingensity from some of | 
their number. . . . What seemed worse in their cases was that no | 
excitement or anger was apparent. It was all a matter of course 
In Sabbath school, when I was 
assigned as the temporary teacher of a class of boys—not in a 
mission-school,—I took occasion during the lesson to impress | 
upon them the sin of profanity. At which one little fellow | 
straightened up, with, “ Well, teacher, how can a fellow help | 
swearing when he gets mad?” as though that were an unanswer- 

able argument. I know men, church-members, who on ordinary 

occasions are choice in language, who evidently think that “ getting 

mad” is a sufficient excuse for an outburst of very strong language, 

if not of positive profanity... . Through the medium of The | 
Sunday School Times, which is so widely circulated, and whose | 
thoughts, helps, and hints are appropriated by teachers all over | 
the land, I beg that more attention be given in the Sabbath schools | 
to this specific sin. It is not alone the neglected children of the | 
vicious or the poor who are exposed to this evil, but also those 
carefully trained, and who are inmates of Christian homes. At 
my open window, as I pen these words, come floating in on the 
sweet spring air words so vile and profane that my ears are pained 
to listen, and the child at my side looks up with wide-open eyes, 
and says, “ Will that wicked man ever go to heaven, mamma?” 
How can our little ones escape a moral contagion to which they 
are not only exposed in the public street, but which follows them thus 
into the pure atmosphere of home. What we allow without protest 
or sign of disagreement we tacitly consent to, and from the time of 
Cain, God has held us in some sort responsible as our brother's 
keeper. Every time an oath is uttered in the presence of a con- 
secrated Christian, should not that Christian feel the burden laid 
upon him of rebuking the offender, as kindly and courteously as 
may be? Would not public sentiment be in this way soon raised 
into a higher and purer moral atmosphere ? 


in their ordinary conversation. 


E. F. D. 


During the study of the lessons on Elisha and Jehu many 
a teacher was perplexed on the point to which a Massachu- 
setts correspondent thus calls attention. 

I take the liberty to ask one question, Is deception justifiable 
under any circumstances? Should an answer be found in your 
paper, many thanks would be due from our teachers’-meeting, 
where the question is still undecided. 

In the first place be careful to know what you mean 
by “deception.” If you count deception as synonymous 
with an acted lie, that is one thing. If you include in its 
meaning all concealment by which one person may mis 
lead another, that is quite a different thing. In the 
one case, we should say that deception would not be justifi- 
able under any circumstances; in the other case, that 
it might be. Concealment is sometimes a duty, even 
though it tends to deceive others. If there is serious 
trouble in a man’s household, he is not bound to make it 
known outside, either by his words, or by the expression of 
his countenance, as he goes from his home to the street. A 
pastor who has visited a family which is in sore and peculiar 
distress may very properly conceal his knowledge when 
he speaks of that family to others. A business man does 
no wrong when, in his perplexity over his affairs, he tries 
to appear to others free from anxiety. If a man wears an 
artificial leg, it is surely not his duty to tell everybody 
of it, or to refuse to cover it with pantaloons and boot, 
although nine men out of ten whom he meets may be de- 
ceived through his concealment of the truth. In each of 
these cases, we take it for granted that the persons who are 
deceived have no right to know the full truth. If they 
were entitled to entire frankness, even the deception named 
would be wrong. The cripple would have no right to con- 
ceal his defect if he sought a new enlistment in the army, 
or desired a life-insurance policy, or was an applicant for 
some position requiring the services of an able-bodied man 
If the merchant was asking a friend to indorse his paper, 
he ought to be free to show his financial condition to that 
friend. In short, a man is justified in concealing that which 
is peculiarly his own, from the knowledge of those who have 
no right to be informed on the.point in question; and this 
even though by such concealment some who would like to 
know the whole truth are deceived. But all deception is 
wrong toward those who are entitled to the facts in any 
given case. Again, if a man consents to speak out, his words 


must be the truth—so far as they go. An explicit false- 


hood is not, we think, ever justifiable, even to save one’s | 


own or another's life. If a man speaks at all, he must 
speak truly. But he may withhold the truth in his speech, 
on the same conditions that he may deceive by his actions. 
That is, he is not bound to tell all of the truth, on every 
subject under consideration, to a man who has no fair claim 
to know the wholetruth. But whatever he does say must 





be the truth, and nothing but the truth 


THE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
A SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 


. . . Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, “ Jt might have been !"—Warrrier. 
Once in the twilight hour there stole on me 
A strange, sweet spirit! in her tender eyes 
Shone a far beauty, like the morning sky's 
And tranquil was she as a summer sea 
An air of large divine, benignity 
Breathed, like a living garb of spiritual dyes 
About her,—with the gentle fall and rise 
Of her heart-pulses tuned to mystery :~ 
But, as I gazed, a sadness deep as death 
Crept o'er the beauty of her brow serene, 
And a faint tremor stirred her shadowy lips; 
“Thou knowest me not,” she sighed, with mournful breath 
‘How can’t thou know me? lo, through Fate’s eclipse, 
Thou seest, too late, too late, thy Micut Have Bren!” 


UNINTENTIONAL CARICATURES. 
BY CHARLES §, ROBINSON, DD, 


A good deal of comment is found in the English and Con- 
tinental newspapers concerning our art and architecture in 
the United States. People coming home from the Exposi- 
tion are writing their letters and saying their say. And 
what they say is not always complimentary. 

It is likely that the fine arts were at first designed te 
minister to a much higher class of tastes than they now 
meet, especially in this practical land. Certainly the mani- 
festations made by them of their power were much more 
perfect, and more amiable withal, in earlier times. Just 
now in this degenerate age a great share of invention seem: 
to be wasted in caricature. Nor is this always good 
natured, although the keen sense of the ludicrous which is 
possessed by the American people renders it in a certair 
direction wonderfully effective. Some of us have seen ir 
political times a fox’s body, with a very good likeness o1 
one of our ex-presidents for a head-piece ; and a bear, end- 
ing off in the same way with the profile of a Bunker-hil 
statesman. Just lately a pensive elephant with mucl. 
plaster on his weunds attracted admiration. 

Sometimes a caricature is made hy mistake Upwu ut 
steps of our national capitol stands a marble figure, intende: 
by the artist to be an emblematic representation of Colum- 
bus, “in his great part,” as the bills say, of discovering 
America. A tall, strong-formed man is he, holding on his 
outstretched arm a huge ball, to denote the world he found 
and ought to have given his name to; behind him is th 
figure of an aboriginal girl, to represent the people wh« 
lived here when he came. Now, really, most people woulc 
never dream what all this meant, unless they were told 
And even when you learn, you will hardly be able, as the 
child says, to “ make it so.” You will very likely have a 
much better appreciation of the explanation which a Hoos- 
ier visitor gave of it. He declared it was a statue of 
Colonel Crockett, with the ball in his hand, all ready t 
make a strike at Greenough’s Washington, set up for him 
like a single pin off in the grounds. Now no doubt the 
artist meant to be perfectly respectful to the old navigator 
but he has lampooned him mest unmercifully with a statu- 
ary doggerel, instead of a poetical grouping. 

Most of us would admit that our orders and forms of 
architecture are a failure, so far as they are meant to be the 
outspoken feelings already in the mind, or exciting causes 
to produce them. Weare in this country too imitative 
We try to have our public buildings like others abroad o 
some repute, rather than embodiments of our own senti 
ments, or even fitted more practically for our use. Said a 
great genius on a certain occasion, “ Architecture is frozen 
music.” We have the congelation generally very perfect 
but the tones are wanting. No man with any taste as ar 
artist would ever build as we do, if building-committees did 
not unceasingly cut up his plans. And no man, with any 
experience as a public speaker would ever make our hall- 
rotundas, or our audience-rooms with domes overhead 
These may be appropriate for St. Peter’s at Rome,—‘ tha: 
great vacuum,” as Mrs. Malaprop termed it, “ where the 
pope keeps his bulls,’—but they are not what men wit! 
only two moderate lungs apiece can endure tS declaim in 
with any hope to be heard. 

And even the emblems we do use are not particular], 
significant. A house of prayer is not unseemly in the forn 
of a cross; but it is certainly a matter of serious doub 

whether the shape of the edifice ever induces a singl 
devotee more to think of the crucifixion. There is one fa 
mous building, the description of which we have met, tha: 
seems to have a great measure of meaning in its construc 
tion; though we are not exactly sure of it. It is in » 
neighboring Canadian city, moreover, just across the line, 





| a church ereeted by a eongregation of Baptists for worship. 
| The steeple is unusually high, itself standing upon a lofty 
| tower, and surmounted in turn by a tapering spire going 
gracefully further and further away from this lower world 
of trouble. And at the last, there is planted upon the very 
pinnacle a tall angel in white; and the angel’s hand is up- 
lifted, and the finger points upward and heavenward still. 
| Now we can imagine that might be to some a glorious ser- 
mon in itself. It does not belong to any architectural 
| order ; but we believe many a soul would be bettered by 
| seeing such a great prayer of a spire, reaching up and up, 
through the din of the streets around it; and even then, 
| when it could go no higher, suggesting what was higher ; 
till it was nigh lost in the serene brightness of a better, 
purer world to which it pointed. 

Furthermore, we cannot help thinking our climate has 
something to do with the disappointment we feel. Poor 
“Wikespeare, up in the New York Central Park, is in the 
vhiliest condition, wearing his tights in the month of 
December. And Daniel Webster, towards evening, when 
we drive by, as the shining snow lies all around and the 
frost crisps under the horse's feet, really seems as if he 
would do better during the night if he had just a hat and 
overcoat such as he used to wear under like exposures. It 
is the simple fact that our out-of-door life is confined to 
only a portion of the year which makes some things in our 
art appear quite out of taste. And it does seem as if the 
extreme of absurdity had been reached, when a monument 
ver a grave is erected of so frail a character or of so deli- 
cate a pattern that it must perforce be taken in under cover 


«ome way when there comes up the ordinary equinoctial . 
storm, 


_ READING THE CONCORDANCE. 
BY THE REY. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Reading Webster’s Dictionary through in course proved 
inpleasant to the man who undertook it, because “ it 
‘hanged the subject a little too often.” One would think 
ny continued reading of the Concordance would be still 
more distasteful. But it may be read hour after hour with 
relish and profit, if used upon the right plan. Writers and 
»00ks have characteristic words which are to a great d 
keys of their character and nnrnos~- -— 4 eee Voncordance 
is carerully used to ascertain what words are especially 
‘haracteristic of certain persons and certain Bible books, it 
will be found a wonderful commentary. Opening “Cruden” 
with this desire, we are struck on the very first page with 
the fact that the words “abide,” “abideth,” and “ abiding,” 
ire used oftener by the apostle John than by any other Bible 
writer. Further study shows us that the words “life” 

light,” “love,” “believe,” “know,” “verily,” (used only 
by John), “Father,” and “I am,” are especially character- 
istic of this same writer. These words are an epitome of 
his character and life,—its living, shining, loving faith; its 
ibiding, abounding, trusting confidence in the Father and 
in the divine self-existent “Son of God.” More than three- 
fourths of all the Bible references to God as a “Father” 
ire found in the writings of this apostle of love. 

A few pages later we strike upon a nest of words that 
epitomize the early church, being the most frequent words 
in the first part of Acts. The words are “accused,” 
‘accusers,’ against “accord” and “added.” Those four 
words tell the story of a united church constantly growing 
in spite of persecution, and emphasize the importance of 
the “one accord.” In other pages we find the early 
church putting “boldness” against “bonds,” and “joy” 
igainst “prisons.” A little later we find that affliction is 
ftener referred to than by other Bible writers by its three 
grandest poets, Job, David, and Isaiah, reminding us. 
that 

“ David and all God's nightingales have learned to sing, 
Pressing the bosom on some secret thorn.” 
As we look at the references under the word “ Almighty,” 
we find that it is used only five times in the New Testa- 
nent and forty-four times in the Old, while “ Father” is 
pplied to God only three times in the Old Testament and 
nuch more than forty times in the New. These two facts 
show at the glance the different missions of the two Testa- 
nents in revealing God: one of them to show his omnipo- 
ence and kingliness, the other his benevolence and father- 
hood. A page or two later adds another significant fact 
n this same connection, namely, that the word “ anger,” 
while it is used only four times in the New Testament, has 
wo columns full of references to the Old, chiefly passages 
xpressing the “anger” of God’s holiness toward sin. 
Che word “love” as applied to God is found with corres- 
onding frequency in the New Testament. A similar con- 
rast appears under the words “execute” and “exhort,” 
he former being used mostly in the Old Testament, the 
atter only in the New. We notice that the word “beseech” 
is nsed more by Paul than any one else, and it at once 
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pictures to us the intensity of his pleading with men to 
be saved. “Immortality,” used only by Paul, is another 
of his characteristic words, the impulse of his grand work. 
More than two-thirds of the passages containing the word 
“faith” are from the lips or pen of Paul, who was the 
apostle of faith, as Peter was of hope and John of love. 
The word “better” brings to our notice the fact that the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews, of which it is thé most frequent 
and representative word, is the epistle of “better times,” 
not in the past but in the present, through our fellowship 
with an ever-living Christ. The same word, in another 
rense, is characteristic of Solomon, as its frequent use in 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes shows. The wise man is con- 
stantly holding up truth and righteousness beside worldly 
wealth and honor and pleasure, to show which is “better” 
in each case, often showing the other to be “ bitter.” The 
word “blessed’’ reminds those who have thought the 
Beatitudes chiefly found in Matthew fifth, that David is 
the great writer of beatitudes, the general name of his 
songs being “ The blessednesses of the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly.” 

As we glance along the columns under the word “ death” 
we are struck with its unusual frequency in Romans. This 
is the epistle that shows the two deaths, “ death” in “ sin,” 
then “ death” ¢o “ sin,”’—judgnient and justification. The 
word “sin” seems to be also unusually frequent in this 
book, and the word “ flesh.” ‘“ Deliver,” so constantly 
prayed by David, reminds us of his many sufferings and 
trials, and the source of his frequent deliverance. “ Dili- 
gent” leads the way to notice the other characteristic words 
of Proverbs as indicated by their frequent use, such as 
“wisdom,” “fool” (which Solomon applies not to the 
ignorant, but to those who neglect the interests that are 
most important—those of the soul), “riches,” “ poor,” 
“righteous,” “heart.” Jeremiah, amid his tears, writes 
that sad word “evil” oftener than any other inspired au- 
thor, but above it he looks toward God, and cries, “Thou 
art my hope in the day of evil.” Matthew in his efforts to 
win the Jews uses mostfrequently the word “ fulfilled,’ 
writing it, as a merchant marks “ Paid” over his brief ac- 
counts, over every prophecy of Christ, as he pointed to the 
act or word of Christ corresponding to it by which it was 


«falfilled”’ The word “praise”’ has a long list of refer- 
ences in the Psalms im wets o.—.aal athor words also are 


found to occur with marked frequeney,—“ mercy,” “ peace,” 
“refuge,” “ loving-kindness, “ rejoice,” “trust.” So the 
Concordance epitomizes Isaiah in the characteristic words of 
his prophecy, “salvation,” “light,” “darkness,” “afflic- 
tion,” “delight,” “ashamed,” “peace,” “strength,” “I 
will.” So the word “vanity” epitomizes Ecclesiastes: 
“works” the epistle of James; “Son of man warning,” the 
prophecy of Ezekiel. 

Enough has been written to show that the Concordance 
is valuable and interesting, not only in the study of Bible 
topics, but also in finding the key-words of Bible authors 
and Bible books. These key-words are often pivots on 
which a whole history turns, mirrors that reflect the deepest 
traits of a mind, waichwords that show the prevailing pur- 
pose of a book. Such keys being once found, subsequent 
reading becomes more significant as well as more delightful. 
Doubtless other key-words besides those I have referred to 
will reward the careful student of the Concordance. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LETTER WRITING. 


BY LILLIE CRAIG EGGLESTON, 


There are few experiences in the life of a child so delight- 
ful as the receipt of a letter. This is especially the case 
with poor children, who seldem have such an attention paid 
to them. It is worth something to see a poorly clad girl 
clap her hands across her breast, draw a long breath, and 
announce with wide-open eyes that she has got a letter. 

Several years ago, during a summer vacation, I corres- 
ponded with my Sunday-school scholars in order to prevent 
the scattering of my class during my absence. Now I have 
beside me a large package of letters accumulated in this 
way. They are very funny, very pathetic, and withal very 
sweet to the receiver through the little phrases of love and 
appreciation so clumsily expressed, and yet all the more 
full of meaning and sincerity. One little girl writes in 
answer to a letter of mine, for I always write the first 
letter : 

. 
“DEAR TEACHER: 

“T received your kind letter and was very glad to hear 
from you and was very glad to hear that you are well and 
picking berries. I hope you enjoyed it better when you 
were eating them. There are four girls in our class now, 
Mary, Amelia, Annie, and myself. we have made up 
friends with each other and she is glad with me and I am 
glad with her and Iam glad we did. the scholars are all 
well at present and we are counting the weeks we are wish- 





ing that you would come back we feel very lonesome with- 
out you.” 

The reader will readily guess from the confusion of sub- 
jects that this next letter is the composition of an Irish 
child; 

“ At the picnic we had a pleasant time. we had ice cream 
and cake and there was a wagon full of things to play and 
we had dancing and then we had a fiddle and a banjo and 
a harp. and then we staied until five o'clock. the first 
teacher we had we did not like her, and then the second 
teacher we had we liked her very much. the second teacher 
we had she said that she could not come any more and the 
teacher we had last Sunday was very nice and we liked her 
very much. in the morning we had tarpeatoes and fire 
crackers and then in the afternoon we went to see our 
father’s grave. and when we went to the prospect park 
the rain came on and then we got caught in the rain and 
so when we came home we were sopping wet, 

“] remain your loving pupil and scholar.” 


The next one, which is from a little German girl, is more 


ence to historical fact. It has no punctuation. 

of July I had a great deal of fun I had fireworks more than 
I could set of and after having so much fun I burned my- 
self just in the finger and it did paine me a great deal my 
uncle is here and I live with him and | have a small nice 
little Lamb and its flee is white as snow and I have a nice 
Kittin and it is white as snow and the Lambs name is jes- 
sie and the Kittins name is bopeep and the Lamb goes 
with me on errons and goes with me when I take music 
Lessons and the music Teacher says he is such a nice little 
Creature and I take the Lamb almost every place I go and 
it whent with me when I was going to get one of my teath 
puled out and the Dear little creature sat on a chair and 
was crying when it saw me getting my toth puled out and 
it will play with the Kittin and I and everybody loves it 
because itwill not butt at any person because it is tame I do 
love it with all my Heart I had such a merry time and when 
I spoke to Lizzie she never spoke to me and I didnot like that 
make me angry and I said she could stick mad if she liked to 
and [ had my hat all full of flowers and I had such a nice 
branch of a,tree and they were stealing them and when I 
sot at the eunday school and I was so sorry that al the 
girls and boys had such nice branches of Treas and when I 
asked the tou boys for the branch that they toke away from 
me they said they wouldnot and I lost my basket seven 
times and I had such trouble of finding it that I spended 
most of my time in looking for it and the worst of all I lost 
my gold ring and I found it in the grass and I was so glad I 
didnot know what to do with myself and we were playing 
cotchandeal and when that was broke up we whent on the 
scup * and we whent so high and Lizzie had 5 seups and I 
had one and when I asked her could I sit on whit her she 
said no and she toke another girl on whit her and after that 
we had Icecream and a girl spilt all of my Icecream and soe 
[ had none and when we got in the cars I fell to sleep and 
I slept till we were to the sunday school and a girl woke 
me up we are getting along splendid we had know teacher 
since you were away and we couldnot say our lesson I have 
done many a good deed for poor people that came along 
begging and the little swollars come to be fed every day 
and I do feed them and one of them eats out of my hand 
and by and by they will all eat out of my hand we are all 
well out here and I hope you are all well out there and I 
wish you would write me werry soon for I like to hear from 
you please Answer.” 

The conventional ideas these poor city children have of 
the country are amusing. The following extracts will illus- 
trate this and their delight in animal life : 

“Tt is very warm here and there are a great many that 
are overcome by the heat and I guess there are a great 
many that go into the country to enjoy the fresh air and 
the green fields and it is so nice to hear the cow bells a 
ringing as they feed on the grass and to see the sheep and 
lambs frisk and play about so merrily. 

“ Your affectionate scholar.” 

One remarks: 

“Tt must be very pleasant to hear the birds sing among 
the trees and to climb up the trees and go into the woods.” 


2 i 
Another writes: 


high hills and mountains and going horse-backing. 

“Emma went to the park and she had a very nice time. 
They went up the bell tower and rolled up and down the 
hills.” 

Still another says: 

“T must tell you about our chickens my mother she set 
big hens and they brought out little ones and we have a 





*A name, probably from the Dutch, for swing. 
universally among New York children. 


It is used almost 





remarkable for a vivid imagination than for accurate adher- | 


“T could not go to Germany because I am all sick Forth | 


“T suppose you have a nice time up there going up the | 
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goat and it gives milk. I cant write to much but I dont 
know what to say. I must close my short letter by sending 
to you my love. Goodbye Dear Dear Teacher.” 

They sometimes give odd descriptions of their physical 
ailments. One child says, “The reason I did not write 
sooner was because I was very sick with Coliry Cramps.” 

The following letter is also in a sad strain: 

“My Dear Teacher :—I have received your letter and | 
have been waiting go long for one ever sense you have been 
away and now I have got it and I am very glad of it for | 
like your letters they are so pleasant. My Dear Teacher, 
| This teacher that I have is not half so genteel and kind as 
you are you invite us to the park or to your house and she 
never does but when you come home I am going to go in 
your class again and teacher if Mr. whont let me 
please let me go to your house with you. My Dear 
Teacher, Anniversary day I was sick and so I didnot enjoy 
it and that made me verry unhappy. My Dear Teacher, 
Iam here and | am in bad health I have the Hukincough 
and the doctor said if I didnot look out I would get the 
liver complaint and now I am getting it and it is a verry 
| bad disease and it pains terribly and I have not been to 
school for a month and now I am getting worser and worser 
and so I am verry unhappy my little Kitten has 5 more 
little kittens and my old cat has 6 kittens and they are all 
alive we are all well out here except me and all are happy 
except me and I am verry unhappy indeed. 

“Yours truly friend.” 

One can readily see that by this plan better, I think, than 
any other, teachers can reach the hearts of their pupils. I 
had one scholar who suffered from a morbid shyness to such 
an extent that she could not respond in conversation further 
than the nodding or shaking of her head. I wrote to her 
expecting, of course, no answer, but to my surprise I 
received a very sweet and well-expressed letter in return. 

It is a curious and pathetic fact that in almost all of 
these children of the poorer classes can be found this one 
touch of poetic feeling,—a love for the country and for ani- 
mal life. Surely this is a suggestion to the teacher, for 
through their love of these creations of God cannot we in 
some way draw the little ones up toward God? 








THE REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 


BY THE REV. A. E. DUNNING. 


The Tabernacle refuses to be closed. Crowds continue to 
press against its doors, and among its homely pillars and 
arches the echoes of glad tidings persistently linger. 
Closing meetings have been held for Christian workers, for 
reformed men, for the choir, for the general public, and for 
new converts, and now it is announced that Major Whittle 
will preach there on Sunday evenings during the month of 
June. Few meetings have been held in it when any vacant 
seats could be found. During each Sunday in April it is 
estimated that more than twenty thousand different people 
heard the gospel within its walls. Outside meetings, more 
or less dependent on it, have been daily held, remarkable 
for numbers and spirit. For a considerable time more than 
three thousand business men met daily, at noon, for an 
hour of prayer. Each branch of business held its own 
meeting: grocers, furniture-dealers, fish-men, members of 
the press, etc. At each meeting, daily, persons have asked 
for the prayers of Christians that they may be converted. 
Several of these meetings are still kept up, as largely 
attended as ever. No one who visits them can doubt that 
all classes are interested. Men prominent in all depart- 
ments of business and professions are seen in the audiences. 

No estimates are attempted of the number of conversions, 
but Mr. Moody has repeatedly declared that in no place 
has he ever witnessed a work of grace of such extent and 
power as is now in progress in Boston. Men are converted 
in the highest as well as in the lowest classes of society, 
and as often by some simple appeal as by the strongest 
argument. One of the judges in our courts said that he 
attended the Tabernacle one evening, and could find no 
seat except in the choir. He joined in singing the hymns, 
and was moved by them to give his heart to Christ. A 
physician of wide reputation, and over sixty years of age, 
stated in one of the meetings that he had withstood the 
| preaching of the gospel for fifty years, but that the simple 
| offer of free grace had at last overcome him. 





A prominent 
and popular politician has been repeating the story of his 
conversion to large audiences with such manly earnestness 
' and pathos that the recital has called forth tears and thanks- 
| givings. 
Perhaps the most striking fact in connection with the 
revival has been the conversion of many apparently with- 
/ out human instrumentality. Men who have not been to 
'the Tabernacle, who have had no conversation with 
others on personal religion, have been convicted of sin, and 
have astonished their friends by announcing their conver- 
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sion. The simplest means also are proving wonderfully 
effective. In several instances all the clerks in a store, all 
the employes in a factory, have become Christians. A 
single instance will serve to represent what has taken 
place in many social circles. 


| 


A merchant who had led a | 


worldly life was invited into one of the business men’s | 


meetings, and gave his heart to Christ. He went home 
that night and told his wife what had occurred, and asked 


her to kneel down while he prayed. She did so, hardly | 


knowing what it meant, and gave herself to God before she 
rose from her knees. 


It was a joyful night with them. | 


Next morning after breakfast he called the family together, | 
and explained that he and his wife had determined to lead | 


a new life. A seamstress who was with them knelt during 
the prayer that followed. She roseintears. That day she 
was converted. On his way to business he stepped into 
the store of a brother merchant and told his story. This 
man became a Christian; and the next day being Sunday, 
he attended church with his wife for the first time in years 
She also was converted. On Monday the bookkeeper of 
the first-named gentleman noticed a change in him, and 
ventured to ask the reason. He was converted. In four 


days seven souls were born into the kingdom of God | 


through this one man’s work. 


The temperance work has here, as elsewhere, been a de- | 


partment by itself. The resultsare wonderful. Nearly all 
the saloons in the city have been visited by Christian 
workers. 
brought under the influence of the gospel. For one meet- 
ing seven thousand tickets were given out with the under- 
standing that they were to admit only intemperate men. 
One of the committee remarked that at that meeting only 
two classes would be present by ticket,—liars and drunkards. 
The building was crowded. Hundreds of intemperate men 
and women have reformed, and are leading humble, Chris- 
tian lives. This work has evidently received a permanent 
impulse. A “Tabernacle Temperance Home” has been 
established for those who desire to be cured of theirappetite 
by the grace of God. A daily prayer-meeting for drinking 
men is talked of, to continue all the year round, and to which 
drunkards are to be invited. A pleasant tea-meeting for 
reformed men was held at the Tabernacle last week. 

temarkable instances of restitution are constantly coming 
to the light. In one instance twelve thousand dollars was 
returned by a man who had been convicted of sin at the 
Tabernacle. A lady returned one hundred dollars to a dry- 
goods store as conscience money. 


Large accessions are being made to nearly all the evan- 
gelical churches in this vicinity. The Pilgrim Church at 
Cambridgeport expects to receive more than two hundred by 
confession at the next communion., and the increase in the 
churches of Boston and vicinity at that time will be num- 
bered by thousands. 


There is a general conviction among Christians that the 
work has only begun, and that much more wonderful -re- 
sults are yet to come. The union among evangelical 
churches seems to leave hardly anything to be desired, 
Men have worked side by side for so long that the separat- 
ing walls seem to unite and strengthen rather than divide. 
At the same time the lines of demarcation betweeen evan- 
gelical and unevangelical beliefs have been made much 
plainer. The gospel preaching has been characterized by 
plain, simple statements of Christian doctrine which the 
common people could hardly fail to understand. For the 
first time in many years the unevangelical churches of 
Boston have been placed on the defensive. They have held 
a series of meetings in Music Hall to counteract the effects 
of the Tabernacle. But the attempt to define their faith 
has developed such differences of opinion among themselves, 
and such weakness of statement, that it has undoubtedly 
done much good. Some remarks of Mr. Moody in a meet- 
ing of ministers, that were never intended for the public, 
but which found their way into the papers, have awakened 
not a little excitement. The Unitarian pulpit and press 
have sent forth no little bitterness. But this clear avowal 
of the times. 

The farewell meeting for young converts has been held. 
It was crowded, earnest, tender, hopeful. 
not let go its hold of Mr. Moody. A sufficient sum has 
been raised to continue the Tabernacle services for another 
year. He will return, at least for a time, it is hoped for 
several months. 

The greatest opportunity that the Christians of New Eng- 
land have ever had, is now before them. The newspapers 
have carried all over New England the tidings of salvation. 
Ten have been awakened where one has been converted. 


But Boston will 


Great numbers of intemperate men have been | 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


A PRAYER. 
BY DAVID CAVAN. 


(ireat God! impress upon my heart 
How holy, and how pure thou art 
And how depraved I am 
nvince me, I am dead in sin, 


Then, let thy Spirit breathe w.thin 


And lead me to the Lam)! 
I] yng to kneel before the cross 
And—counting all things else but dross 


There, look upon His face; 
And hear him say, in tones divine, 
Rejoice, thy sins are reckoned mine 
And thou art free, through grace!” 


O blessed Spirit, flash that light 

With all thine own convincing might 
Into my inmost soul, 

So, quickened into life, from death, 

I'll clasp the cross, and then by faith 


I'll make the crown my goal! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


———<———. 
ABOUT A KITE-RACE. 


BY D. C. MACDONALD. 


cried Uncle John. 

Harry slowly opened his eyes, looked solemnly across 
the table, then raised his head and yawned, and finally 
took up his pen and began to write with a spiteful, cross 
look on his swollen face. 
of idleness. 


“ Harry !” 


Uncle John, who had been a great traveler, 
occasionally helped him and his little sister Lizzie in pre- 
paring their lessons ; and Lizzie was just finishing reading 
aloud for him, from her “ Reader,” the piece of poetry which 
ends thus: 
‘Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Harry caught the words of those two last lines as he 
woke up, and looking venomously at his books, he growled, 
“Don’t I just wish that my books were in the running 
brooks, or anywhere, this afternoon !” 

“| have often had a similar wish, when I was your age, 
Harry,” said Uncle; “but come, since you have finished 
your exercise, we will stroll in the Park for an hour.” 

Harry was on his feet in a twinkling, and his doleful face 
brightened up with pleasure as he trundled his books, not 
too tenderly, into the desk. He was not at all a dull boy, 
but he had a blundering, hasty way of doing things; and 
his uncle gave himself great trouble trying to make him 
think over what he did, both at lessonsand at play. He 
now darted up stairs, and presently came down bearing a 
huge kite, which his good-natured uncle had made for him, 
and which it was his delight to fly in the Park. Lizzie also 
had a rare little kite made of yellow silk trimmed with 
scarlet, and its tail was one stream of gay colors. 

Away they went across the fine breezy common, and they 
soon left their uncle far behind in their childish eagerness. 
Harry’s kite was soon high in the air, but itsmotion was so 
jerky and irregular that any one could see it was badly 
managed. Lizzie was behind, and hers was much lower down, 
but gradually ascending; and its progress, though slow, 
was as steady and gentle asa balloon’s. On they went, and 
Harry’s string was getting longer and longer as he rushed 
on pell-mell, and whenever he fell (he hadn’t far to fall), his 
kite would bob down its head toward him as if to inquire 
What’s the matter? Lizzie was still behind, but although 
Harry once or twice shouted at her in contempt, “ Come 
on, slow coach!” she heeded it not, but kept picking her 
way carefully, and, when she came to a rise in the ground, 


| she gave her string full sway, and up the kite went grandly 


; ' , | until it was quite a speck in the sky. 
of irreconcilable differences is one of the most hopeful signs | 


Other cities are awakening to the possibilities of good which | 


may come to them. Christians are alive to these facts. A 
greater work before us is almost certain. 


Boston, May 30, 1877. 


| 


Then, turning 
slightly sideways, she doubled the end of her gtring round 
her firm little waist, and off she trotted at a good, steady pace, 
with her long, brown hair floating behind her. 
came close up to Harry, who, seeing himself in danger of 
being beaten, caught his string violently in both hands, and 
rolled on as clumsily as a frightened goose. It was all 
right for a minute, but, turning to look behind him, he 
tripped, and down he went. This time his kite came down 
rapidly herself to inquire What’s the matter? for the string 
had broken! The kite, having no will of her own, however, 
must needs fall where she must, and that was in the gutter. 
Harry was furious, for he saw Lizzie far ahead, but not 
so far that he could not see her kite was sailing splendidly, 
and she had turned round to have a good laugh at him. 
Uncle John had seen the race, and now as he was coming 


She soon 


| up he was saying to himself, “ The old fable of the hare and 





= 


| the tortoise; I’m afraid that boy is going to be one of the 


blunderers.” When he came up and they were seated on the 
hill, looking down over the deserted Centennial Buildings, 
he felt inclined to give Harry a scolding, but he only said. 


| “The next time you fly your kite, Harry, just try to think 
| you are fishing, and have hooked a large trout; you will, 


| perhaps, thus learn that to be able to control anything 


thoroughly, you must also know how and when to yield to 


it, and humor it. Your mistake is no uncommon one; but, 


| depend upon it, there is nothing in this world of any value 


| when you are only flying your kite. 


He certainly looked the picture | 


that will be taken by storm. Learn to ¢hink, my boy, even 


Poor Harry was crestfallen, and there it was again pitched 
at him, this “thinking” business, always ‘‘thinking,” just 
the very thing he felt most disinclined to in all the world. 


| “ But the string was not strong enough or it would not have 
| broken so,” he pouted, as he looked ruefully at his soiled, 


bedraggled toy. 
Uncle John took a piece of the string, and, drawing it 


round under Harry’s arms, swung him round three times 


with it without breaking it. “The strongest things will 
not bear an overstrain, my boy,” he said; “just as skill 
and care will make the most delicate, slender thread do the 
work of a stronger one.” 

“T shall buy a half-inch rope for the next time!” ex- 
claimed Harry rather fiercely. 

“Then your kite will not sail gracefully, perhaps not at 
all,’ said Uncle John. “ Besides, when you find you can 
spin your top, or fly your kite, or get your playthings to do 
whatever you ask of them without any exercise of skill on 
your part, you will soon weary of them.” 

Harry felt strongly inclined to think it was a hard, hard 
world to require so much thinking. 

“ And, by the way,” said Uncle John, “your kite reminds 
me of a good story which I heard years ago, and which I 
shall tell you if you will listen to me.” 

Harry was all attention in a moment, nothing pleased 
him so much as uncle’s stories, even if they did always end in 
something about “thinking.” Meantime his kind-hearted 
little sister had taken compassion on his kite, and had been 
busy wiping the stains from it, and trimming its tail with 
her tiny scissors. Suddenly Harry’s face clouded, and, looking 
suspiciously at Uncle John, he said, “It’s not about that 
tiresome Benjamin Franklin discovering the lightning, is it? 
[ know all about that already.” And so well he might, for 
he had been “kept in” at school two afternoons over the 
history of Benjamin Franklin. 

Uncle John looked severely at him. “ When you get 
home, I'll have you to. tell me what it was Franklin dis- 
covered,” he said; “if you are going to be a careless boy, 
it will be all the same as if you were stupid.” 

Harry looked amazed for a short time, till his sister put 
him right; and I have no doubt that my little readers, too, 
can easily see where Harry’s mistake lay. 

“They were a group of capital little fellows,” went on 
Uncle John; “four English midshipmen who, while their 
ship was cruising opposite Alexandria, in Egypt, obtained 
permission to go ashore to visit Pompey’s Pillar. This 
pillar was composed of red granite, beautifully polished, 
and, standing one hundred and fourteen feet high, over- 
topped the town so much that it had often served as 
a signal at sea. After walking all round it for some time, 
admiring the wonderful skill of those ancient builders, one 
of the middies, who was of rather a daring turn, thought 
it would be good fun if they could get up to the top, and 
have a bird’s-eye view of the city. But how to get up?” 

“They didn’t fly up on a kite, did they, Uncle John?” 
said Harry, but very doubtfully, only he knew there was 
a kite in it. 

“No,” continued Uncle John, laughing, and shaking his 
head; “but they bought a large kite, nevertheless, and 
the men, women, and children of Alexandria followed the 
toy in crowds, wondering what they were going to do with 
it. The kite was flown over the pillar, and with such 
nicety that when it fell on the other side the string lodged 
on the beautiful Corinthian capital. By this means they 
were able to draw over the pillar a two-inch rope, and along 
this one of the middies climbed to the top. The rope was 
little while converted into a sort of rude 
shroud, and the rest of the party followed; and when they 
got to the top, they found there was ro * °? Damme 
on a spot which, seen from the ground 
capable of holding more than one may 
by this exploit of theirs it was asce’ 
once stood upon the column,—any’ 


now in a very 


have been to be properly seer 
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Harry, my boy, you see that > - 2 a 
in all their fun did not lack 3° iw 
good deal of clever thinkin; oS Tault 
There was quite a though . Sy Hosea 
walked home, and Uncle &@ «e Israel up, 
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pictures to us the intensity of his pleading with men to 
be saved. “Immortality,” used only by Paul, is another 
of his characteristic words, the impulse of his grand work. 
More than two-thirds of the passages containing the word 
“faith” are from the lips or pen of Paul, who was the 
apostle of faith, as Peter was of hope and John of love. 
The word “better” brings to our notice the fact that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of which it is thé most frequent 
and representative word, is the epistle of “better times,” 
not in the past but in the present, through our fellowship 
with an ever-living Christ. The same word, in another 
rense, is characteristic of Solomon, as its frequent use in 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes shows. The wise man is con- 
stantly holding up truth and righteousness beside worldly 
wealth and honor and pleasure, to show which is “better” 
in each case, often showing the other to be “ bitter.” The 
word “blessed” reminds those who have thought the 
Beatitudes chiefly found in Matthew fifth, that David is 
the great writer of beatitudes, the general name of his 
songs being ‘“ The blessednesses of the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly.” 

As we glance along the columns under the word “ death ” 
we are struck with its unusual frequency in Romans. This 
is the epistle that shows the two deaths, “death” in “ sin,” 
then “ death” ¢o “ sin,”—judgnient and justification. The 
word “sin” seems to be also unusually frequent in this 
hook, and the word “flesh.” “ Deliver,’ so constantly 
prayed by David, reminds us of his many sufferings and 
trials, and the source of his frequent deliverance. “ Dili- 
gent” leads the way to notice the other characteristic words 
of Proverbs as indicated by their frequent use, such as 
“ wisdom,” “fool” (which Solomon applies not to the 
ignorant, but to those who neglect the interests that are 
most important—those of the soul), “riches,” “ poor,” 
“righteous,” “heart.” Jeremiah, amid his tears, writes 
that sad word “ evil” oftener than any other inspired au- 
thor, but above it he looks toward God, and cries, “Thou 
art my hope in the day of evil.” Matthew in his efforts to 
win the Jews uses mostfrequently the word “ fulfilled,’ 
writing it, as a merchant marks “ Paid” over his brief ac- 
counts, over every prophecy of Christ, as he pointed to the 
act or word of Christ corresponding to it by which it was 


«falfilled”’ The word “praise” has a long list of refer- 
ences in the Psalms in wine /.--na) ather words also are 


found to oceur with marked frequency,—‘“ mercy,” “ peace,” 
“refuge,” “ loving-kindness, “ rejoice,” “trust.” So the 
Concordance epitomizes Isaiah in the characteristic words of 
his prophecy, “salvation,” “light,” “darkness,” “afflic- 
tion,” “delight,” “ashamed,” “peace,” “strength,” “I 
will.” So the word “ vanity” epitomizes Ecclesiastes; 
“works” the epistle of James; “Son of man warning,” the 
prophecy of Ezekiel. 

Enough has been written to show that the Concordance 
is valuable and interesting, not only in the study of Bible 
topics, but also in finding the key-words of Bible authors 
and Bible books. These key-words are often pivots on 
which a whole history turns, mirrors that reflect the deepest 
traits of a mind, watchwords that show the prevailing pur- 
pose of a book. Such keys being once found, subsequent 
reading becomes more significant as well as more delightful. 
Doubtless other key-words besides those I have referred to 
will reward the careful student of the Concordance. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LETTER WRITING, 


BY LILLIE CRAIG EGGLESTON, 


There are few experiences in the life of a child so delight- 
ful as the receipt of a letter. This is especially the case 
with poor children, who seldom have such an attention paid 
to them. It is worth something to see a poorly clad girl 
clap her hands across her breast, draw a long breath, and 
announce with wide-open eyes that she has got a letter. 

Several years ago, during a summer vacation, I corres- 
ponded with my Sunday-school scholars in order to prevent 
the scattering of my class during my absence, Now I| have 
beside me a large package of letters accumulated in this 
way. They are very funny, very pathetic, and withal very 
sweet to the receiver through the little phrases of love and 
appreciation so clumsily expressed, and yet ali the more 
full of meaning and sincerity. One little girl writes in 
answer to a letter of mine, for I always write the first 
letter : 

. 
“Dear TEACHER : 

“T received your kind letter and was very glad to hear 
from you and was very glad to hear that you are well and 
picking berries. I hope you enjoyed it better when you 
were eating them. There are four girls in our class now, 
Mary, Amelia, Annie, and myself. we have made up 
friends with each other and she is glad with me and I am 
glad with her and I am glad we did. the scholars are all 
well at present and we are counting the weeks we are wish- 





ing that you would come back we feel very lonesome with- 
out you.” 

The reader will readily guess from the confusion of sub- 
jects that this next letter is the composition of an Irish 
child: 

“ At the picnic we had a pleasant time. we had ice cream 
and cake and there was a wagon full of things to play and 
we had dancing and then we had a fiddle and a banjo and 
a harp. and then we staied until five o’clock. the first 
teacher we had we did not like her, and then the second 
teacher we had we liked her very much. the second teacher 
we had she said that she could not come any more and the 
teacher we had last Sunday was very nice and we liked her 
very much, in the morning we had tarpeatoes and fire 
crackers and then in the afternoon we went to see our 
father's grave. and when we went to the prospect park 
the rain came on and then we got caught in the rain and 
so when we came home we were sopping wet, 

“T remain your loving pupil and scholar.” 


The next one, which is from a little German girl, is more 
remarkable for a vivid imagination than for accurate adher- 
ence to historical fact. It has no punctuation. 

“T could not go to Germany because I am all sick Forth 
of July I had a great deal of fun I had fireworks more than 
I could set of and after having so much fun I burned my- 
self just in the finger and it did paine me a great deal my 
uncle is here and I live with him and I have a small nice 
little Lamb and its flee is white as snow and I have a nice 
Kittin and it is white as snow and the Lambs name is jes- 
sie and the Kittins name is bopeep and the Lamb goes 
with me on errons and goes with me when I take music 
Lessons and the music Teacher says he is such a nice little 
Creature and I take the Lamb almost every place I go and 
it whent with me when I was going to get one of my teath 
puled out and the Dear little creature sat on a chair and 
was crying when it saw me getting my toth puled out and 
it will play with the Kittin and I and everybody loves it 
because itwill not butt at any person because it is tame I do 
love it with all my Heart I had such a merry time and when 
I spoke to Lizzie she never spoke to me and I| didnot like that 
make me angry and I said she could stick mad if she liked to 
and I had my hat all full of flowers and I had such 2 nice 
branch of a,tree and they were stealing them and when | 
set at the annday school and I was so sorry that al the 
girls and boys had such nice branches of Treas and when I 
asked the tou boys for the branch that they toke away from 
me they said they wouldnot and I lost my basket seven 
times and I had such trouble of finding it that I spended 
most of my time in looking for it and the worst of all I lost 
my gold ring and I found it in the grass and I was so glad I 
didnot know what to do with myself and we were playing 
cotchandeal and when that was broke up we whent on the 
scup *and we whent so high and Lizzie had 5 seups and | 
had one and when I asked her could I sit on whit her she 
said no and she toke another girl on whit her and after that 
we had Icecream and a girl spilt all of my Icecream and soe 
[ had none and when we got in the cars I fell to sleep and 
I slept till we were to the sunday school and a girl woke 
me up we are getting along splendid we had know teacher 
since you were away and we couldnot say our lesson I have 
done many a good deed for poor people that came along 
begging and the little swollars come to be fed every day 
and I do feed them and one of them eats out of my hand 
and by and by they will all eat out of my hand we are all 
well out here and | hope you are all well out there and I 
wish you would write me werry soon for I like to hear from 
you please Answer.” 

The conventional ideas these poor city children have of 
the country are amusing. The following extracts will illus- 
trate this and their delight in animal life : 

“Tt is very warm here and there are a great many that 
are overcome by the heat and I guess there are a great 
many that go into the country to enjoy the fresh air and 
the green fields and it is so nice to hear the cow bells a 
ringing as they feed on the grass and to see the sheep and 
lambs frisk and play about so merrily. 

“ Your affectionate scholar.”’ 

One remarks: 

“Tt must be very pleasant to hear the birds sing among 
the trees and to climb up the trees and go into the woods.” 

Another writes: 

“T suppose you have a nice time up there going up the 
high hills and mountains and going horse-backing. 

“Emma went to the park and she had a very nice time. 
They went up the bell tower and rolled up and down the 
hills.” 

Still another says: 

“T must tell you about our chickens my mother she set 
big hens and they brought out little ones and we have a 





*A name, probably from the Dutch, for swing. 


4 It is used almost 
universally among New York children, 
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goat and it gives milk. I cant write to much but I dont 
know what to say. I must close my short letter by sending 
to you my love. Goodbye Dear Dear Teacher.” 





They sometimes give odd descriptions of their physical 
ailments. One child says, “The reason I did not write 
sooner was because I was very sick with Coliry Cramps.” 

The following letter is also in a sad strain: 

“My Dear Teacher :—I have received your letter and | 
have been waiting go long for one ever sense you have been 
away and now I have got it and I am very glad of it for | 
like your letters they are so pleasant. My Dear Teacher, 
This teacher that I have is not half so genteel and kind as 
you are you invite us to the park or to your house and she 
never does but when you come home I am going to go in 
your class again and teacher if Mr. whont let me 
please let me go to your house with you. My Dear 
Teacher, Anniversary day I was sick and so I didnot enjoy 
it and that made me verry unhappy. My Dear Teacher, 
I-am here and | am in bad health I have the Hukincough 
and the doctor said if I didnot look out I would get the 
liver complaint and now I am getting it and it is a verry 





| bad disease and it pains terribly and I have not been to 


school for a month and now I am getting worser and worser 
and so I am verry unhappy my little Kitten has 5 more 
little kittens and my old cat has 6 kittens and they are all 
alive we are all well out here except me and all are happy 
except me and I am verry unhappy indeed. 
“Yours truly friend.” 

One can readily see that by this plan better, I think, than 
any other, teachers can reach the hearts of their pupils. I 
had one scholar who suffered from a morbid shyness to such 
an extent that she could not respond in conversation further 
than the nodding or shaking of her head. I wrote to her 
expecting, of course, no answer, but to my surprise I 
received a very sweet and well-expressed letter in return. 

It is a curious and pathetic fact that in almost all of 
these children of the poorer classes can be found this one 
touch of poetic feeling,—a love for the country and for ani- 
mal life. Surely this is a suggestion to the teacher, for 
through their love of these creations of God cannot we in 
some way draw the little ones up toward God ? 


THE REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 


BY THE REV. A. E. DUNNING. 

The Tabernacle refuses to be closed. Crowds continue to 
press against its doors, and among its homely pillars and 
arches the echoes of glad tidings persistently linger. 
Closing meetings have been held for Christian workers, for 
reformed men, for the choir, for the general public, and for 
new converts, and now it is announced that Major Whittle 
will preach there on Sunday evenings during the month of 
June. Few meetings have been held in it when any vacant 
seats could be found. During each Sunday in April it is 
estimated that more than twenty thousand different people 
heard the gospel within its walls. Outside meetings, more 
or less dependent on it, have been daily held, remarkable 
for numbers and spirit. For a considerable time more than 
three thousand business men met daily, at noon, for an 
hour of prayer. Each branch of business held its own 
meeting: grocers, furniture-dealers, fish-men, members of 
the press, etc. At each meeting, daily, persons have asked 
for the prayers of Christians that they may be converted. 
Several of these meetings are still kept up, as largely 
attended as ever. No one who visits them can doubt that 
all classes are interested. Men prominent in all depart- 
ments of business and professions are seen in the audiences. 

No estimates are attempted of the number of conversions, 
but Mr. Moody has repeatedly declared that in no place 
has he ever witnessed a work of grace of such extent and 
power as is now in progress in Boston. Men are converted 
in the highest as well as in the lowest classes of society, 
and as often by some simple appeal as by the strongest 
argument. One of the judges in our courts said that he 
attended the Tabernacle one evening, and could find no 
seat except in the choir. He joined in singing the hymns, 
and was moved by them to give his heart to Christ. A 
physician of wide reputation, and over sixty years of age, 
stated in one of the meetings that he had withstood the 
preaching of the gospel for fifty years, but that the simple 
offer of free grace had at last overcome him. A prominent 
and popular politician has been repeating the story of his 
conversion to large audiences with such manly earnestness 
and pathos that the recital has called forth tears and thanks- 
givings. 

Perhaps the most striking fact in connection with the 
revival has been the conversion of many apparyntly with- 
out human instrumentality. Men who have not been to 
the Tabernacle, who have had no conversation with 
others on personal religion, have been convicted of si, and 
have astonished their friends by announcing their conver- 
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sion. The simplest means also are proving wonderfully | 
effective. In several instances all the clerks in a store, all 
the employes in a factory, have become Christians. A | 
single instance will serve to represent what has taken | 
place in many social circles. A merchant who had led a | 
worldly life was invited into one of the business men’s | 
meetings, and gave his heart to Christ. He went home | 
that night and told his wife what had occurred, and asked 
her to kneel down while he prayed. She did so, hardly | 
knowing what it meant, and gave herself to God before she | 
rose from her knees. It was a joyful night with them. 
Next morning after breakfast he called the family together, | 
and explained that he and his wife had determined to lead | 
a new life. A seamstress who was with them knelt during 
the prayer that followed. She roseintears. That day she 
was converted. On his way to business he stepped into 
the store of a brother merchant and told his story. This | 
man became a Christian; and the next day being Sunday, 
he attended church with his wife for the first time in years. 
She also was converted. On Monday the bookkeeper of 
the first-named gentleman noticed a change in him, and 
ventured to ask the reason. He was converted. In four | 
days seven souls were born into the kingdom of God | 
through this one man’s work. 


The temperance work has here, as elsewhere, been a de- 
partment by itself. The resultsare wonderful. Nearly all 
the saloons in the city have been visited by Christian 
workers. Great numbers of intemperate men have been 
brought under the influence of the gospel. For one meet- 
ing seven thousand tickets were given out with the under- 
standing that they were to admit only intemperate men. 
One of the committee remarked that at that meeting only 
two classes would be present by ticket,—liars and drunkards. 
The building was crowded. Hundreds of intemperate men 
and women have reformed, and are leading humble, Chris- 
tian lives. This work has evidently received a permanent 
impulse. A “Tabernacle Temperance Home” has been 
established for those who desire to be cured of theirappetite 
by the grace of God. A daily prayer-meeting for drinking | 
men is talked of, to continue all the year round, and to which | 
drunkards are to be invited. A pleasant tea-meeting for 
reformed men was held at the Tabernacle last week. 

Remarkable instances of restitution are constantly coming 
to the light. In one instance twelve thousand dollars was 
returned by a man who had been convicted of sin at the 
Tabernacle. A lady returned one hundred dollars to a dry- 
goods store as conscience money. 


} 
| 








Large accessions are being made to nearly all the evan- 
gelical churches in this vicinity. The Pilgrim Church at 
Cambridgeport expects to receive more than two hundred by 
confession at the next communion., and the increase in the 
churches of Boston and vicinity at that time will be num- 
bered by thousands. 


There is a general conviction among Christians that the 
work has only begun, and that much more wonderful ‘re- 
sults are yet to come. The union among evangelical 
churches seems to leave hardly anything to be desired, 
Men have worked side by side for so long that the separat- 
ing walls seem to unite and strengthen rather than divide. 
At the same time the lines of demarcation betweeen evan- 





gelical and unevangelical beliefs have been made much 
plainer. The gospel preaching has been characterized by 
plain, simple statements of Christian doctrine which the 
common people could hardly fail to understand. For the 
first time in many years the unevangelical churches of | 
Boston have been placed on the defensive. They have held | 
a series of meetings in Music Hall to counteract the effects 
of the Tabernacle. But the attempt to define their faith 
has developed such differences of opinion among themselves, | 
and such weakness of statement, that it has undoubtedly 
done much good. Some remarks of Mr. Moody in a meet- | 
ing of ministers, that were never intended for the public, | 





but which found their way into the papers, have awakened | 
not a little excitement. The Unitarian pulpit and press | 
have sent forth no little bitterness. But this clear avowal | 
of irreconcilable differences is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times. 

The farewell meeting for young converts has been held. 
It was crowded, earnest, tender, hopeful. But Boston will 
not let go its hold of Mr. Moody. A sufficient sum has 
been raised to continue the Tabernacle services for another 
year. He will return, at least for a time, it is hoped for 
several months. 

The greatest opportunity that the Christians of New Eng- 
land have ever had, is now before them. ‘The newspapers 
have carried all over New England the tidings of salvation. | 
Ten have been awakened where one has been converted. 
Other cities are awakening to the possibilities of good which | 
may come to them. Christians are alive to these facts. A 
greater work before us is almost certain. 


Boston, May 30, 1877. 
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A PRAYER. 
BY DAVID CAVAN. 


(ireat God! impress upon my heart 
How holy, and how pure thou art 
And how depraved I am ; 

(onvince me, I am dead in sin, 
Chen, let thy Spirit breathe w.thin 


And lead me to the Lamb! 


I long to kneel before the cross 
And—counting all things else but dross 
There, look upon His face ; 
And hear him say, in tones divine, 
Rejoice, thy sins are reckoned mine 
And thou art free, through grace ! 


© blessed Spirit, flash that light , 
With all thine own convineing might 
Into my inmost soul, 


So, quickened into life, from death, 
Tl clasp the cross, and then by faith 
I'll make the crown my goal! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


nn 
ABOUT A KITE-RACE. 


BY D, C. MACDONALD. 


“ Harry!” cried Uncle John. 

Harry slowly opened his eyes, looked solemnly across 
the table, then raised his head and yawned, and finally 
took up his pen and began to write with a spiteful, cross 
look on his swollen face. 
of idleness. Uncle John, who had been a great traveler, 
occasionally helped him and his little sister Lizzie in pre- 
paring their lessons ; and Lizzie was just finishing reading 
aloud for him, from her “ Reader,” the piece of poetry which 
ends thus : 

“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Harry caught the words of those two last lines as he 
woke up, and looking venomously at his books, he growled, 
“Don’t I just wish that my books were in the running 
brooks, or anywhere, this afternoon !” 

“| have often had a similar wish, when I was your age, 
Harry,” said Uncle; “but come, since you have finished 
your exercise, we will stroll in the Park for an hour.” 

Harry was on his feet in a twinkling, and his doleful face 
brightened up with pleasure as he trundled his books, not 
too tenderly, into the desk. He was not at all a dull boy, 
but he had a blundering, hasty way of doing things; and 
his uncle gave himself great trouble trying to make him 
think over what he did, both at lessonsand at play. He 
now darted up stairs, and presently came down bearing a 
huge kite, which his good-natured uncle had made for him, 
and which it was his delight to fly in the Park. Lizzie also 
had a rare little kite made of yellow silk trimmed with 
scarlet, and its tail was one stream of gay colors. 

Away they went across the fine breezy common, and they 
soon left their uncle far behind in their childish eagerness. 
Harry’s kite was soon high in the air, but itsmotion was so 
jerky and irregular that any one could see it was badly 
managed. Lizzie was behind, and hers was much lower down, 
but gradually ascending; and its progress, though slow, 
was as steady and gentle asa balloon’s. On they went, and 
Harry’s string was getting longer and longer as he rushed 
on pell-mell, and whenever he fell (he hadn’t far to fall), his 
kite would bob down its head toward him as if to inquire 


What’s the matter? Lizzie was still behind, but although 


Harry once or twice shouted at her in contempt, “ Come 


ei 


| on, slow coach!” she heeded it not, but kept picking her 


way carefully, and, when she came to a rise in the ground, 
she gave her string full sway, and up the kite went grandly 
until it was quite a speck in the sky. Then, turning 
slightly sideways, she doubled the end of her string round 
her firm little waist, and off she trotted at a good, steady pace, 
with her long, brown hair floating behind her. She soon 
came close up to Harry, who, seeing himself in danger of 
being beaten, caught his string violently in both hands, and 
rolled on as clumsily as a frightened goose. It was all 
right for a minute, but, turning to look behind him, he 
tripped, and down he went. This time his kite came down 
rapidly herself to inquire What’s the matter? for the string 
had broken! The kite, having no will of her own, however, 
must needs fall where she must, and that was in the gutter. 
Harry was furious, for he saw Lizzie far ahead, but not 
so far that he could not see her kite was sailing splendidly, 
and she had turned round to have a good laugh at him, 
Uncle John had seen the race, and now as he was coming 


| up he was saying to himself, “ The old fable of the hare and 
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| ¥ : . 
the tortoise; I’m afraid that boy is going to be one of the 


| blunderers.” When he came up and they were seated on the 


hill, looking down over the deserted Centennial Buildings, 


he felt inclined to give Harry a scolding, but he only said. 


“The next time you fly your kite, Harry, just try to think 
you are fishing, and have hooked a large trout; you will, 


| perhaps, thus learn that to be able to control anything 
| thoroughly, you must also know how and when to yield to 


it, and humor it. Your mistake is no uncommon one; but, 


| depend upon it, there is nothing in this world of any value 


| at him, this “thinking ” 


He certainly looked the picture | 





that will be taken by storm. Learn to éhink, my boy, even 
when you are only flying your kite.” 

Poor Harry was crestfallen, and there it was again pitched 
business, always “thinking,” just 
the very thing he felt most disinclined to in all the world. 
“ But the string was not strong enough or it would not have 
broken so,” he pouted, as he looked ruefully at his soiled, 
bedragyled toy. 

Uncle Johu took a piece of the string, and, drawing it 
round under Harry’s arms, swung him round three times 


with it without breaking it. ‘The strongest things will 


| not bear an overstrain, my boy,” he said; “just as skill 


and care will make the most delicate, slender thread do the 
work of a stronger one.” 

“T shall buy a half-inch rope for the next time!” ex- 
claimed Harry rather fiercely. 

“Then your kite will not sail gracefully, perhaps not at 
all,” said Uncle John. “ Besides, when you find you can 
spin your top, or fly your kite, or get your playthings to do 
whatever you ask of them without any exercise of skill on 
your part, you will soon weary of them.” 

Harry felt strongly inclined to think it was a hard, hard 
world to require so much thinking. 

“ And, by the way,” said Uncle John, “your kite reminds 
me of a good story which I heard years ago, and which [ 
shall tell you if you will listen to me.” 

Harry was all attention in a moment, nothing pleased 
him so much as uncle’s stories, even if they did always end in 
something about “thinking.” Meantime his kind-hearted 
little sister had taken compassion on his kite, and had been 
busy wiping the stains from it, and trimming its tail with 
her tiny scissors. Suddenly Harry’s face clouded, and, looking 
suspiciously at Uncle John, he said, “It’s not about that 
tiresome Benjamin Franklin discovering the lightning, is it? 
[ know all about that already.” And so well he might, for 
he had been “kept in” at school two afternoons over the 
history of Benjamin Franklin. 

Uncle John looked severely at him. ‘“ When you get 
home, I'll have you to tell me what it was Franklin dis- 
covered,” he said; “if you are going to be a careless boy, 
it will be all the same as if you were stupid.” 

Harry looked amazed for a short time, till his sister put 
him right; and I have no doubt that my little readers, too, 
can easily see where Harry’s mistake lay. 

‘They were a group of capital little fellows,” went on 
Uncle John; “four English midshipmen who, while their 
ship was cruising opposite Alexandria, in Egypt, obtained 
permission to go ashore to visit Pompey’s Pillar. This 
pillar was composed of red granite, beautifully polished, 
and, standing one hundred and fourteen feet high, over- 
topped the town so much that it had often served as 
a signal at sea. After walking all round it for some time, 
admiring the wonderful skill of those ancient builders, one 
of the middies, who was of rather a daring turn, thought 
it would be good fun if they could get up to the top, and 
have a bird’s-eye view of the city. But how to get up?” 

“They didn’t fly up on a kite, did they, Uncle John?” 
said Harry, but very doubtfully, only he knew there was 
a kite in it. 

“No,” continued Uncle John, laughing, and shaking his 
head; “but they bought a large kite, nevertheless, and 
the men, women, and children of Alexandria followed the 
toy in crowds, wondering what they were going to do with 
it. The kite was flown over the pillar, and with such 
nicety that when it fell on the other side the string lodged 
on the beautiful Corinthian capital. By this means they 
were able to draw over the pillar a two-inch rope, and along 
this one of the middies climbed to the top. 


t The rope was 
now in a very little while 


converted into a sort of rude 
shroud, and the rest of the party followed; and when they 
got to the top, they found there was room for a half-dozen 
on a spot which, seen from the ground, did not appear to be 
capable of holding more than one man. But more than this, 
by this exploit of theirs it was ascertained that a statue had 
once stood upon the column,—and a colossal statue it must 
have been to be properly seen at such a height. Now, 
Harry, my boy, you see that these daring young fellows 
in all their fun did not lack thought, and that it was by a 
good deal of clever thinking they obtained such fun.” 
There was quite a thoughtful look on Harry’s face as they 
walked home, and Uncle John smiled as he heard him 


vaiking Lizzie the strangest questions 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
[Second Quarter, 1877.] 





11. June 10.—The Promise of Revival Hosea 14: 14 
12. June 17.—The Captivity of Israel_.............. 2 Kinge 17: 6-18 
13. June 24.—The Review. 


STUDIES IN THE ACTS. 


[Third Quarter, 1877.} 
1. July 1—Paul in Cyprus 























— Acts 13: 1-13 
2, July 8.—Paul at Antioch Acts 13: 26-41 
3. July 15.—Turning to the Gentiles Acts 13: 42-52 
4. July 22.—Paul at Lystra _Acts 14: 8-20 
5. July 20.—The Yoke Broken _-.-. Acts 15: 22-31 
6. Aug. 5.—Paul sent to Macedonia__.......--.------.-- Acts 16; 1-15 
7. Aug. 12.—Paul and Silas in Prison_.......-..----..- Acts 16; 22-4 
8. Aug. 19.—Thessalonians and Bereans__.....-.-.-----/ Acts 17: 1-14 
ee Acts 17: 22-34 
10 Sept. 3—Pauil at Corinth.............................Acts 18: 1-11 
ll, Sept. 9.—Paul at Ephesus_ --.---Acta 19: 1-1z 
12, Sept, 16.—Power of the Word._...........-.....-.... Acts 19: 17-28 
13, Sept. 23.—Paul at Miletus Acts 20; 17-32 
14, 


Bept. 30.—Review. 


LESSON 13, SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 1877. 
SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Tug Lorp ts sLow To ANGER, AND GREAT IN POWER. 
AND WILL NOT AT ALL ACQUIT THE WICKED.— Nahum 1: 8. 


HOME READINGS, 
18 (2 Kings 4: 1-7. The Oil Increased. 
{2 Kings 4: 25-37. The Shunammite’s Son 


§ 2 Kings 5: 1-14. Naaman the Leper. 
(2 Kings 5: 20-27. Gehazi the Leper. 


Monday, 


June 


Tuesday, June 19 


Wednesday, June 20:13 Kinga: 12-20 ‘The Faminein Samaria 
Phy, Joe 2:{ FIER 
Friday, June 22:1 ne 115. The Lamentation of Amor. 
Setar, June 23: { Herat: 12, The Prose ot Raving 
Sunday, June 24: Psa. 103: 1-22. God's Fatherly Pity 


TOPICS AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 
1, ABOUNDING HELP. 


And God is able to make all grace abound toward you.—1 Cor 


9: 8, 


2. BORROW TURNED TO JOY, . 

O woman. great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt— 
Matt. 15: 28. 

8. CLEANSED THROUGH OBEDIENCE. 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.— Psa. 51: 7. 

4. CURSED FOR EVIL-DOING. 
He that is greedy of gain troubleth hisown house.—Prov. 15: 27. 
6. SAFETY TO GOD’S SERVANTS, 

Fear not: for they that be with us are more than they that be 
with them.—2 Kings 6: 10. 

6 MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 

The things which are impossible with men, are possible with God 
—TIuke 18: 27 

7. ZEALOUS, BUT LACKING. 

But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord God of 
Israel with all his heart.—2 Aings 10: 31. 

8 PARDON TO THE PENITENT. 

The men of Nineveh shall rise up in judgment with this genera 
tion, and shall condemn it: because they repented at the preaching 
of Jonas: and, behold,a greater than Jonas is here.—Mo/t. 12: 41. 

THE POWER OF aop's PROPHET. 

He, being dead, yet speaketh — Heb. 11: 4. 

10, PLEADING WITH THE SINFUL. 


If thou seek him, he will be found of thee: but if 


thou forsake 
him, he will cast thee off forever —1 Chron 28: 9. 


ll, LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 


O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is 
Hosea 13: 9. 


thine help.— 


12. WORK AND WAGES. 


Because they obeyed not the voice of the Lord 
2 Kings 18: 12. 


their God.— 


REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: Now there cried a certain woman 


of the wives of the sons of the prophets.unto Elisha saying, Thy 
servant, my husband. is dead; and thou knowest that thy servant 
did fear the Lord; and the creditor is come to take unto him my 
two sons to be bondmen. 2 Kings 4: 1. 

Scholars: And God is able to make all grace abound toward you. 
2 Cor. 9: 8. 

Teachers: Many are the afflictions of the righteous; but the 
Lord delivereth him out of them all. Psa. 34: 19. 

AU; No good thing will he withheld from them that walk 
uprightly, Psa. 84: 11. 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent 





And the mother of the ehild 


house of Israel, Seek ye me, and ye shall live. 
forsake him, he will cast thee off forever. 
him while he is near. 


salvation 


said, As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee. And he arose and followed her. 2 Kings 4: 30. 

Scholars: O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt. Matt. 15: 28, 


Teachers: Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of 


mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to 
| yonder place, and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible 


unto you. Matt 17: 20. 
All; Lord, increase our faith. Luke 17: 5. 
Lesson 3.—Superintendent: Now Naaman, captain of the 


host of the king of Syria, was a great man with his master, and 
honorable, because by him the Lord had given deliverance unto 
Syria; he was also a mighty man in valor; but he was a leper. 


| 2 Kings 5: 1. 


Scholars: Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. Psa. 51: 7. 

Teachers: And Elisha sent a messenger unto him, saying, Go 
and wash in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again to 
thee, and thou shalt be clean. 2 Kings 5: 10. 

All: If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. Mark 1: 40 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent: But Gehazi, the servant of Elisha 
the man of God, said, Behold my master hath spared Naaman this 
Syrian, in not receiving at his hands that which he brought; but 
as the Lord liveth, I will run after him, and take somewhat of 
him. 2 Kings 5: 20. 

Scholars: He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house. 
Prov. 15: 27. 
Teachers: Take heed, and beware of covetonsness; for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth. Luke 12: 15. ‘ 

Ali: What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Mark 8: 36. 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: And Elisha prayed, and said 
Lord, I pray thee open his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man; and he saw; and, behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha, 2 Kings 6: 17. 

Scholars; Fear not; for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them. 2 Kings 6: 16. 

Teachers: The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels. Tsa. 68: 17. 

Ali; If God be for us, who can be against us? Rom. 8: 31. 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And it came to pass, as the man 
of God had spoken to the king, saying, Two measures of barley for 
a shekel, and a measure of fine flour for a shekel, shall be to- 
morrow, about this time, in the gate of Samaria. 2 Kings 7: 18. 

Scholars: The things which are impossible with men, are pos- 
sible with God. Luke 18: 10. 

Teachers: And that lord answered the man of God, and said, 
Now, behold, it the Lord should make windows in heaven, might 
such a thing be? 2 Kings 7: 19. 

All: If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth. Mark 9: 23. 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent : 
Israel. 2 Kings 10: 28. 

Scholars: But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the 
Lord God of Israel with all his heart. 2 Kings 10: 31. 

Teachers: One thing thou lackest. Mark 10: 21. 

All; Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all. James 2: 10 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: The people of Nineveh believed 
God, and proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, from the 
greatest of them even to the least of them. Jonah 3: 5. 

Scholars: The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this 


Jehu destroyed Baal out of 


generation, and shall condemn it, because they repented at the 


preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 
Matt. 12: 41. 


Teachers: I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 


over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, which need no repentance. 


Luke 15: 7. 
All: Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Luke 13: 3. 
Lesson 9.—Superintendent: Now Elisha was fallen sick of 
his sickness whereof he died. And Joash the king of Israel came 


down unto him, and wept over his face, and said, O my father, 


my father! the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof! 


2 Kings 13: 14. 


Scholars: He, being dead, yet speaketh. Heb.11: 4. 
Teachers: Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Rey. 14: 13. 


All: Let me die the death of the righteous. Numb. 23.4 10. 
Lesson 10,—Superintendent: Thus saith the Lord unto the 


Amos 5: 4. 
Scholars; If thou seek him, he will be found of thee: but if thou 
1 Chron. 28: 9. 
Teachers: Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon 
Isa. 55: 6. 

All: Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of 
2 Cor. 6: 2. 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: O Israel, return unto the Lord 


Lord. 


thy God; for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take with you 
words, and turn to the Lord: say unto him, Take away all iniquity, 
and receive us graciously. Hos. 14: 1, 2. 


Scholars: O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is 


thine help. Hos. 13: 9. 


Teachers: Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 


have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon. 


Isa. 55: 7. 


All; Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. John 


6: 37. 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent : In the ninth ‘year of Hoshea, the 
king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria, 








and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, and 
in the cities of the Medes. 2 Kings 17: 6. 

Scholara: Because they obeyed not the voice of the Lord their 
God. 2 Kings 18: 12. 

Teachers: Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 6: 7. 

All: The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power, and will not 


at all acquit the wicked. Nahum 1: 3. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 

BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.» 

The Review, with Nahum 1 
LESSON TEXT. 

1. The burden of Nineveh. The book of the vision of Na- 
hum the Elkoshite. 

2. God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth ; the Lord reveng- 
eth, and is furious ; the Lord will take vengeance on his ad- 
versaries, and he reserveth wrath for his enemies. 

3. The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power, and will 
not at all acquit the wicked. the Lord Aath his way in the 
whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of his 
feet. 

4. He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, and drieth up 
all the rivers: Bashan languisheth, and Carmel, and the flower 
of Lebanou languisheth. 

5. The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, and the 
earth is burned at his presence, yea, the world, and all that 
dwell therein. 

6. Who can stand before his indignation? and who can 
abide in the fierceness of his anger? his fury is poured out 
like fire, and the rocks are thrown down by him, 

7. The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble; 
and he knoweth them that trust in him. 

8. But with an overruning flood he will make an utter end 
of the place thereof, and darkness shall pursue his enemies. 

9. What do ye imagine against the Lord? he will make an 
utter end: affliction shall not rise up the second time. 

10. For while they be folden together as thorns, and while 
they are drunken as drunkards, they shall be devoured as 
stubble fully dry. 

11. There is one come out of thee, that imagineth evil 
against the Lord, a wicked counsellor. 

12. Thus saith the Lord: Though they be quiet, and like- 
wise many, yet thus shall they be cut down, when he shall 
pass through. Though I have afflicted thee, I will afflict thee 
no more. 

13. For now will I break his yoke from off thee, and will 
burst thy bonds in sunder. 


1-13 


REVIEW LESSONS. 


Three attributes of God are here stated: Power, Justice, 
Mercy. 

1. God is “ great in power” (v. 3). There are many rulers 
and magistrates whose resources aresmall. They may wish to 
do right and to punish wrong. but cannot. Law-breakers often 
defy those who are appointed to execute the law. They may 
evade detection because the ruler is far away, and has not 
sufficient officers to watch over the conduct of his subjects and 
bring offenders to justice. Transgressors may be rich, and 
shut the eye and the mouth of witnesses and magistrates by a 
bribe; or they may be strong and resist the law. Thus, in 
earthly governments, wrong doers often escape because the 
ruler is weak. But God is “ great in power.” 

This is illustrated in the facts of nature. The hurricane 
that roots up forests, and lashes the ocean into fury ; the rat- 
tling hail, the lightning’s forked flash, the rolling thunder of 
the storm,—tell of God’s might. The whirlwind is his breath, 
the clouds his chariot, the lightning the glance of his eye, the 
thunder his voice. At a word he can raise and at a word he 
can calm the mighty waves. He rebuked the sea, and it was 
dried up for his people to pass (v. 4), and then he spake and 
the Egyptians were overwhelmed. He dried up Jordan; and 
all the power of the nations, which may flow as the strong, 
resistless tide of Nile or Euphrates, he can utterly subdue. 
“ He dried up all the rivers” (v. 4). If he please, he can turn 
the garden into a wilderness(v. 5). Lands boasting their 
fertility and wealth shall become a waste howling wilderness. 
Cities renowned for strength, riches, learning, culture, beauty, 
are destroyed when he pleases. ‘ Bashan languisheth, and 
Carmel, and the flower of Lebanon” (v. 4). So the land “ flow- 
ing with milk and honey” was laid waste, and the lovely 
valleys and hills around Samaria were desolate. 

Nothing gives a more striking idea of strength than a great 
mountain. Its foundations, laid so deep, its buttresses so 
mighty, its lofty crest looking down with such serene majesty 


on the plain below, which may be invaded by floods, or 
parched with drought, or ravaged by armies, where cities may 
be built and disappear, and governments and languages 
change while it remains unmoved; and so men and nations 
sometimes vaunt that their mountain stands strong; but God 
can overthrow it. 
melt” (v. 5). 
a great mountain, but God destroyed it. 


“The mountains quake at him, the hills 
Sinai trembled at his presence Samaria was 


And Nineveh still 
more boasted of her strength, but Nahum was commanded to 


predict its utter overthrow. 


It seemed strange that the king and people of Irae) should 
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have acted as if they were stronger than the Almighty. Yet 
he had shown them again and again that he was “great in 
power.” In the lessons of the last quarter we have seen how 
he taught them in various ways that he was able both to pro- 
tect his servants and to punish his foes. The increase of the 
widow’s oil and the raising of the Shunammite’s son were | 
proofs that in the utmost extremity of poverty or sorrow he 
is able to help those who fear him. The leprosy which came 
on Gehazi was evidence that he takes notice of all secret sins, 
and that he is able to visit with deserved punishment those 
who may think themselves most secure from detection. The 
vision of the horses and chariots of fire which the servant of | 
Elisha beheld was a proof how great is his power to defend 
his own, while the blindness and capture of the Syrians 
showed how helpless are his foes. The famine in Samaria, 
and the sudden plenty, were signs that while none can “ abide 
n the fierceness of his anger”’ (v. 6), he is “a stronghold in the 
day of trouble” (v. 7). 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Yet the Israelites went on in sin, worshiping the calves, 
serving Baal, persevering in sensuality and vice, as if God | 
was unable to fulfill his threatenings, which at last were veri- 
fied in the destruction of their beautiful city and the carry- | 
ing away of their tribes into lasting captivity and oblivion. | 
Let us never forget that God is “great in power.” All the | 
operations of nature show it. The power is not less because | 
it is exercised according to regular laws. We are every mo- | 
iment in the hands of him who rebukes the sea and has his | 
way in the storm. At his word all our projects may be frus- | 
trated, all wherein we trust—riches, friends, power, health—be 
taken away. In his hand our breath is, and in a moment we 
may be summoned into his presence. He who melts the hills, 
and destroyed Samaria and Nineveh, can accomplish all his 
will, controlling, overruling, punishing sin; for he is “great 
n power.” 

2. Heisa God of justice. “ And will not at all acquit the 
wicked” (vy. 3). Earthly rulers are liable to be influenced by 
the same motives as their subjects. They who are placed to 
execute justice are not always just themselves. They often 
do on a large scale what they punish on asmall scale. When 
their personal interests, or what they regard the necessities of 
state, are involved, they often turn aside from rectitude, and 
wink at or openly sanction the violation of law. Wrong-doers 
may often reckon not only on escaping punishment, but on 
being rewarded for law-breaking. But God “will not at all 
acquit the wicked.” He is, necessarily, unchangeably holy. 
He hateth iniquity. 

No wicked person can hope to escape his righteous judg- 
ment on account of position or profession. This was seen 
in the case of Gehazi. He was not acquitted because during 
so many years the servant and companion of God’s prophet. 
Also in the case of Jonah, who, though a chosen ambassador 
to a heathen city, was signally punished. It was seen also in 
the judgments which overtook the house of Ahab and the 
worshipers of Baal. 


“God is jealous” (v. 2). The word has often an evil sense 
in the case of men; but it has its truesense always in relation 
to God. He is our only God, Creator, Father. He has a 
right to our supreme allegiance and loyal love. If we turn 
aside to any idolatry, whether of wood and stone, or of money, 
fashion, frivolous pleasure, sinful indulgence, we provoke his 
just anger. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only. “For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God.” It isa 
fatal mistake to suppose that because he is love, he is indif- 
ferent to sin. One form of perfect love is wrath against all 
that opposes love. He is so much a God of love that he looks 
with anger on all who wilfully resist his purposes of love, and 
so promote disorder and sorrow in his empire. 


‘The Lord revengeth and is furious” (v.2). The Old Testa- 
ment is full of illustrations. This history of Israel is a strik- 
ingone. The teachings of Christ and his apostles clearly 
proclaim it. There is a day coming when all rebels shall be 
punished; when “the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord” 
{1 Thess. 1: 7-9). 

Sinners seem as if God were not what his word declares him 
to be. They go on just as the Israelites did. 


say, ‘God does not take notice of us. 
we do. 


They seem to 
He does not care what 
He is too good to punish us. He only means to 
frighten us. He will never do what the Bible says he will.” 
So men thought in the days of Noah, till the flood swept them 
‘way; so the people of Sodom, till the fire consumed them: 
so the Israelites, till the Syrian armies destroyed their city, 
and carried them away captive. God is patient, and waits; 
but when the time of judgment comes, sinners cannot escape 
or resist. “Who can abide in the fierceness of his anger?” 
(Vv. 6 ) How solemn is the word “his fury is poured out like 
fire” (v. 6). What madness to trifle with such a God! His 
_ Overrunning flood will make an utter end” of the wicked 
(v. 8). “Darkness shall pursue his enemies” (v. 8),—the 
darkness of remorse, of fear, of despair. ‘ They shall be de- 





voured as stubble fally dry” (y.10). These threatenings and 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART, 


{From The Sunday School 


GOLDEN TEXT. 








| Abounding help. 

| Sorrow turned to joy. 

| Cleansed through obedience. 
| Cursed for evil-doing. 


Times Scholars’ Quarterly. | 
TOPIC. DUTY. 

Trust God in poverty. 

Trust God in sorrow. 

Do as God directs. 

Be not greedy of gain. 


Safety to God's servants Trust God in danger 


Believe God's word. 

Serve God wholly. 
Repent of your sins. 
Trust God for the future. 


Mercy and judgment. 
Zealous, but lacking, 
Pardon to the penitent. 
Power of God's prophet. 
ed by the Holy Ghost.” 


Pleading with the sinful. 
Light out of darkness. 


Turn to the Saviour 
Trust the Saviour. 


NO. | TITLE. 
aS et 1. O. I. | And God is able— 
= | 2. 3.8. O woman, great— 
= =; 3 N. L. Wash me, and— 
7 = | 4. G. L. He that is greedy — 
S ra 5. E. D. Fear not; for— 
ea ‘4 man approved of God among you by miracles.” 
8 6. F. 8. The things which— 
So. 7. J. K. But Jehu took— 
m3 8. i. The men of Nin— 
~ = 9. D.E. | He, being dead, — 
> 2 . “Holy men of God spake as they were mov 
z= 10. L. A. If thou seek him— 
jee) 11. P. R. O Israel, thou hast— 
me 12, cE. Because they obeyed not— 


Work and wages. 


Shun sin and its waces. 


‘““We have also a more sure word of prophecy.” 





Review Text: ‘The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power, and will not at all acquit the wicked.” 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
From The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Quarterly.] 


Titles.—What is the title of the first lesson? [O. I. on the 
chart stands for “The Oil Increased.” The initial letters 
under “ Title” will serve to recall each lesson.] The title of 
the second lesson? Of the third? Of the fourth? [Let the 
titles be thus called for, until there is thorough familiarity 
with them by the entire school. } 


Golden Texts—What is the golden text of the first lesson? 
Its title? The title of the second lesson? Its golden text. 
[The catchwords, “ And God is able,” etc., will serve to recall 
the golden texts. Go through the list until the titles and 
texts are familiarly associated | 

Review Topics—By what miracle did Elisha help a widow 
in her poverty? By what miracle did he turn a mother’s 
sorrow into joy? Of what disease did he cure a soldier by 
a miracle? On whom did he fasten the same disease by a 
miracle? By what miracle was Elisha’s servant freed from 
fear in danger? Whom did Elisha honor by these miracles? 
Whom did God approve by them as his messenger? How is 
Elisha described in the first monthly text, as so far similar to 
our Lord Jesus? Who prophesied relief to a famine-stricken 
city, and judgment to a scoffer? What king, of whom Elijah 
had prophesied, overthrew the worship of Baal? What 
prophet preached alone in a great city? What prophet’s 
bones gave life in the grave? By whose spirit were these 
prophets inspired? What says the second monthly text 
about them? Against whom did Amos prophesy? What 





rhe say foretold the fruits of revival? By what event in the 
istory of Israel was an ancient prophecy against that nation 
fulfilled? Who was the true prophet, whom Moses and the 
later prophets foretold? In having his teachings, what is 
our gain over the people of former days, according to the 
third monthly text? What says the Quarterly Review text 
of God's forbearance and power? Whom will he not acquit? 


Practical Duties—Whose prophet relieved the widow in 
verty? If we are in Fae dh whom should we trust’ 
hat then is our duty? Whose prophet made a sorrowing 
mother glad? Whom should we trust in our sorrow? When 
Naaman did as God by his prophet directed, what good came 
of it?) When we know what God directs, what should we do? 
Who was cursed for his sinful greed of gain? What warning 
should this story bring to us? When the eyes of the 
ay servant were opened, whose chariots did he see? 
hen in danger, whom should we trust? When mercy and 
judgment both were foretold in Samaria, what came to pass? 
hose word should we always believe? Who gave to God a 
artial service? What measure of service ought we give to 
od? What city was brought to repentance by Jonah’s 
reaching? Of what should we repent? Who gave to 
lisha power on his death-bed and in the grave? Whom 
may we trust forthe future? Whom did Amos urge to turn 
to God for salvation? To whom should we turn for salva- 
tion? Who promised rich blessings to sinners if they would 
return to him in whom “the fatherless findeth mercy”? 
Whom should we trust as the hope of sinners? Who received 
in captivity the wages of their sin? What ought we to shun 
persistently ? 








warnings are given us in mercy, that we may turn from sin 
and flee to Christ for salvation. 

3. He is “slow to anger” (v. 3). Some who are strong are 
hasty to show it. Because able to revenge a wrong. they lose 
no time in striking the blow. But God, though “great in 
power,” is “slow to anger.” This was seen (Lesson 8) when, 
many years before, the message of God was sent by Jonah to 
the same Nineveh of which Nahum prophesied. That idola- 
trous, cruel, corrupt city repented, and God withheld the 
threatened overthrow, although by this mercy it might seem 
as if his own word was broken and his prophet dishonored. 
It was seen (Lesson 5) when the Syrians, captured in Samaria, 
were, by his command, feasted and set free. Also (Lesson 6) 
when guilty Samaria was relieved from famine by the flight 
of the foe. Also throughout the history of the kingdom of 
Israel. Kings and people persevered in idolatry and vice, 
yet God persevered in sending his prophets, and by warnings, 
invitations, chastisements, mercies, miracles, tried to bring 
men to repentance. The threat was deserved, yet its execu- 
tion was long delayed. It came at last on the impenitent, 
but they had space for repentance. So God is still “ slow to 
anger.” Let us not trifle because he is long-suffering; but let 
sinners improve the opportunity given them, and turn to him 
while still it is the “day of salvation.” 


“ The Lord is good” (v.7). He is kind and compassionate, 
considerate of our weakness, wants, and sorrows. This was 
seen in the increase of the widow’s oil (Lesson 1). He remem- 
bered the goodness of her husband, the young prophet, and 
saw the perplexity she was in, the danger that threatened 
her, the anguish into which she might be plunged. And soa 
miracle of creation was performed by him who rebukes the 
sea and melts the mountains, but also sees the widow’s tears. 
And God is still pitiful to the suffering. He knows the cares 
that poverty brings, the anxieties of those who are in debt, 
and bids us cast all our care on him, for he cares for us. He 
raised the Shungmmite’s son (Lesson 2). He saw her tears of 
woe, bereaved of her only child. He heard her cry, and took 
notice of her faith. And still he is good to all whose homes 
death invades. He knows the anxious longing that the dear 
one may recover, and the blank woe when the windows are 
darkened. He healed Naaman (Lesson 3). Though a heathen, 
and a foe of Israel, the Syrian warrior was regarded with 
compassion, and healed. And still God is good to all who are 
suffering from sickness. He pitifully beholds the sorrows of 
all hearts. Does he not still more look with compassion on 








our spiritual necessities? We arespiritually leprous. But if 





we know and lament our sins, and ask him to cleanse us, we 
are sure of the response, “I will, be thou clean.” When we 
feel our poverty of soul, that we have only empty vessels and 
that he alone can fill them, may we not be sure that from his 
abundant supplies of grace he will supply all our need? If 
we plead with him to give spiritual life to those we dearly 
love, but who do not love him, may we not hope that earnest, 
persevering, and consistent prayer will, sooner or later, be 
answered in their conversion. 

He is a “stronghold in the day of trouble” (v. 7). Elisha 
proved this when he was defended at Dothan by the horses 
and chariots of fire (Lesson 5), and when he was protected 
from the murderous fury of the king at Samaria (Lesson 6). 
When the enemies of Israel spread themselves like a devas- 
tating flood, the people left their unwalled villages to take 
shelter in Samaria and other fortified towns. So God is to his 
people a refuge and defense, a strong habitation, a rock, a 
tower, astronghold. ‘The righteous runneth into it and is 
safe.” There is no safety out of Christ, there is no danger te 
those who are ‘“‘safe in the arms of Jesus.” However nu- 
merous and strong our enemies, we can say, More are they 
that are with us, than they that are against us. 


The Lord knoweth them that trust in him (vy. 7). He knew 
Elijah all through his eventful life. When hiding at Cherith, 
when with the widow of Zarephath, when flying from Jezebel, 
God saw and watched over him. But not only did God 
know the great prophet, he also knew every one of the seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal. Many of 
these, no doubt, were quite poor, weak, insignificant persons, 
but God knew them all. So he knew Elisha, helping him in 
life, and also in death (Lesson 9). So he knew Jonah when 
buried in the sea, a captive in the belly of the fish, and heard 
his prayer. So Jesus says, “I know my sheep.” The Good 
Shepherd calleth his own sheep by name. He does not cease 
to know them when they die. Elijah was known when he 
was translated, and Elisha equally was known when he died. 
Jesus on the throne of judgment will know his friends, and say 
to each, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


Learn from the whole series of lessons the strength of God 
—‘‘Great in power;” the justice of God—‘ He will not at all 
acquit the wicked ;” the mercy of God—“The Lord is slow 
to anger.” Thelamentation of Amos(Lesson 10) showed how 
certainly ruin must follow sin, but that the ruin is the fault 
of the sinner, not of God. The promise of revival by Hosea 
(Lesson 11) showed how unwilling God was to give Israel up, 
and how to the very last he implored them to be reconciled te 
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him, even putting words of argument and pleading into their 
mouth, Then the captivity of Israel (Lesson 12) showed that 
if, in spite of God’s forbearance, sinners still refuse to repent, 
their destruction is certain and terrible. If weseek him, he 
will be found of us; but if we forsake him, he will cast us off 
forever (Lesson 10). 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In order to preserve a connected idea of the Old Testament 
lessons of the year, it will be best to connect this review with 
the preceding one. No doubt the class will give back answers 
to many questions upon the quarter's history ; and the teacher 
should strive to present some striking points as the result of 
the six months’ study. In order that the children may really 
review, first ask some general questions, then call up indi 
vidual cases which they will be glad to talk of. 

About what nation have we studied so long? Did these 
What do we call 
How many of the prophets of God have we learned 
Call for their names. Which prophet taught the 
What did Hosea say that the blessings ot 
Which prophet sang the song o1 
Which one was sent to a heathen city to 
cry “Repent”? Did he go when God first called him? Ti 
what city was he sent? Did the people hear him? Did God 
destroy Nineveh then? Why not? Which prophet performea 
many miracles? Tell about some of the miracles. What 
poor widow did the prophet help by a miracle? What wa: 
her trouble? Whose dead son did the prophet restore to life? 
How was Gehazi punished? For what was he punished? 

Have we learned of any other prophets and priests except the 

prophets of God? How did Jehu destroy the worshipers ot 
3aal? Was Jehu a king who served God with his whole 
heart? What golden text did we have about Jehu? Did the 
kings, or priests, or prophets, or people, serve God with all 
their hearts? What had God often told them he would do i: 
they forsook him? Did they forsake him? Who was the 
first king of Israel after the kingdom was divided? Whar 
did this king make Israel do? Who was the last of the kings 
of Israel? The nineteenth, even the best, “did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, but not as the kings that were before him." 
Is not that a sad story? Can any one tell what was the 
golden text of our last review? Put on the board— 


“GoD IS THE JUDGE.” 


people have any teachers or preachers? 
them ? 
about? 
people to pray? 
forgiveness would be like? 


Why ? 


sorrow ? 


For nearly two hundred years after Elijah was taken to 
heaven, Giod waited patiently and cared for his people, he sent 
them prophets and many blessings; he helped all who servea 
him, and honored even the word of a little captive maid who 
spoke for him in a foreign land. Who was she? What hos: 
did God encamp around the mountain in Dothan to protect 
Elisha and his servant? What comforting words did Elisha 
say when he told his servant to “fear not”? God helped 
the people when their enemies came and besieged their cities. 
How did he make the Syrian army go away when it was 
around Samaria? Were the people thankful to God for all his 
mercies? Did they believe the words his prophets spoke to 
them? Did they feel sorry when Amos told them that God 
said, “I know yoursins”? What golden text might they have 
said as a prayer to God to wash away their sins? 

What dreadful disease is a picture of sin? Who was cured 
of leprosy? What did Elisha tell him to do? Did he obey? 
Who went to see the sick prophet, and wept because Elisha 
was going to die? What did Elisha tell Jehoash to take when 
he taught him an object-lesson? What lesson did Elisha want 
to teach the king? How many times did the king shoot? 
What did Elisha say about the shooting? Did Elsha’s words 
all come true? God honored the word of his servant; in two 
years King Jehoash had tliree times conquered the Syrians and 
taken back the cities they had captured from his father. 

What miracle was done even by the bones of dead Elisha? 
What was our golden text for that lesson? Did the people, 
years after Elisha’s death, seem to remember his teachings? 
If they forsook God, would they not forget his prophets? 
Which prophet did God call from tending cattle and herds to 
grieve over the sins of his people? What were some of the 
words Amos said? Then he sent Hosea to tell them more 
about God and promise them blessings if they would return. 
What kind of a father would you call one who was so patient 
and kind to forgetful and wicked children ? 

We have for our review golden text the words of another 
prophet, named Nahum, who tried to tell the people more of 


the great God against whom they had so sinned. Notice 
what he says of him. Put on the board— 
“SLOW TO ANGER.” 
God never punishes without giving many warnings. Heis 


so anxious to save his children that he shows his love to them 
every day of their lives to make them see what a tender, mer- 
ciful Father he is. Is he not kind and loving to you every 
day? So he has been to his creatures from the very begin- 
ning of the world; but yet they forget him, and sin every day. 
He has always been slow to anger, and the Bible tells us so, 
many times. David said itagain and again. He loved God, 
and God loved him, yet he sinned, and God punished him; but 
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God waited so patiently, and forgave him so freely, that David, 
in his beautiful psalms of praise, said over and over, “ God is 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, plenteous in mercy.” 
Who was sent to Nineveh to preach? How many days did 
he say would pass before Nineveh should be destroyed? Was 
it destroyed? These are the very words that Jonah said 
about God when he spared Nineveh, [repeat] “Thou art 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness.” 
prophet, named Joel, begged the people to turn to God. 


He said, [repeat] “ He is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, | 
and of great kindness.” Then four hundred years after Joel, a | 


governor named Nehemiah, who truly served God and begged 
the people to turn to Him, said the same words. They all 
said the same. Has not God been the same in all the ages? 

Can you tell about any of the times when the people of 
Israel provoked God and he was slow to anger? (If possible, 
let the children recall some instances; if not, help them a 
little.) How was it when the two golden calves were set up? 
Recall when Ahab hunted for Elijah during the famine; when 
Jezebel killed the prophets; when Ahab took Naboth’s garden. 
Our verse tells us something else about God, what is it? 

“GREAT IN POWER.” 

What were some of the things Amos told the people about 
God's power? Who holds the stars? Who makes the storms 
and thunder, the whirlwind and the earthquake? Yes; one 
word of his could have destroyed thousands in a moment when 
they displeased him, yet he uses his power in love, and not in 
anger. 

Is there not a great deal more sunshine than storm? Don't 
you have more to make you smile than to make you cry’ 
Don’t you have a great many more easy, happy days than 
days of real trouble? Why is it so? Because that dear 
Father in heaven uses his power in love, and not in anger ; 
because, as Nahum tells us, in another verse, ‘The Lord is 
good.” He loves all his creatures, even the wicked and 
unthankful; but he has a nearer and dearer love for those 
who are truly his own, and remember and serve him every 
day. Nahum says, “ He knoweth them that trust in him.” 
[s he so good and kind that he will not punish the wicked? 
Oh, no! Moses, long before said, when he told how kind and 
good and long-suffering God is, ‘“ He will by no means clear 
the guilty.” That is what our golden text means by acquit. 
He is very slow to anger, but the anger will come at last; 
and then “ who can abide the fierceness of his anger” ? 

HE WILL PUNISH SIN. 

The Judge will be a righteous judge. Would it be love 
to those who love him best, like David and Moses and Elisha, 
to let Jezebel and Ahab and Jeroboam have just as much of 
his love and forgiveness? If he could forgive all the wicked, 
would he have given his dear Son to die that cruel death on 
the cross? No, he cannot’clear the guilty. What will he 
ounish? It was his love which made him give Jesus to die 
for the sins of the whole world. 

Did the people of Israel return to God when the prophets 
preached? Were they punished? Who conquered them? 
What became of the people? God had led them in love for 
many years, and it was to punish their sins that he allowed 
them to be conquered and carried away as slaves. 

There are some sweet lessons for children in this review. 
When the widow was in debt and Elisha relieved her, what 
was her great sorrow? God's care saved her two boys from 
slavery. What beloved child did God raise from death and 
give back its mother? Whose little servant maid did he help 
to be a blessing to her master and to speak for God? There 
is another tender picture of God’s love and care for little 
children. He looked down in pity at Nineveh, the great 
city, with walls one hundred feet high and fifteen hundred 
elegant towers, tall, strong, and grand. He had no sorrow 
that such grandeur should be in ruins when he punished sin ; 
he only gave Jonah one reason, and this was it,—he was glad 
to spare the little children. He said that in that great city 
were one hundred and twenty thousand that were not old 
enough to tell the difference between their right and left 
hands. Oh! how God loved and watched the little playful 
baby-hands which were so innocent then! For their sakes 
he was glad to spare the heathen city. Would it not fill 
heaven with gladness if the hundreds of thousands of little 
hearts in Christian lands old enough to know him as a loving 
Father and Jesus as their best friend, could be lifted to him 
in real prayer and love when we review all his mercy and 
loving-kindness to us? 

BLACKBOARD. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 

Israel (ten tribes) separated from Judah 975 B. C. 

The Lord promised his blessing if they would obey him. 

They forsook the Lord, and set up idols as their gods. 

The Lord sent his prophets to bring them back : 

Elijah, to judge ; and to restore the law. 
Elisha, to counsel and lead—with works of love. 
Amos, with lamentations and entreaties. 
Jonah, with words of encouragement. 2 Kings 14: 25. 
Hosea, to call them and assure them of forgiveness. 
The Lord waited—waited—waited 254 years :— 





Then cast them off forever. 721 B. C. 
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If the Review lesson, Nahum 1: 1-13, is used, another 
chart could be drawn: 


His MERCY— 
HE SPARED JUDAH. 


His JUDGMENT— 
HE OVERTHREW ASSYRIA. 





BY J. W. COOK. 





1. @ il increased. 1. Provident care. 

2. U nbounded faith. 2. Potential faith. 

3. B® emarkable cure. 3. Personal purity. 

4. G reedy of gain. t. Punished for sin. 

5. @ pened eyes. 5. Protected by God. 

6. D elivered by God. 6. Promise fulfilled. 

7. Inconsistent zealot. 7. Partial service. 

8. § tartling warning. 8. Preaching of Jonah. 

9. IL ife’s great lessons. 9. Powerful in death. 

10. @ fered mercy. 10. Proffer of life. 

11. W igor promised. 11. Privileges of salvation. 

12. Expelled by God. 12. People’s reproach. 
1. Sustenance. 5. Safety. 9. Strength. 
2. Supplication. 6. Support. 10. Search. 
3. Sanctity. 7. Service. 11. Salvation. 
4. Selfishness. 8. Sermon. 12. Separation. 





IND OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


{From Smith’s Old Testament History.] 


Shalmaneser then marched against Israel; and after over- 
running the country, laid siege to Samaria in the seventh 
a of Hoshea, the fourth of Hezekiah(B. C. 723). Then 
ollowed one of those memorable defences, the despairing 
efforts of dying nations. We have no details of the siege ; but 
Isaiah gives a glowing description of the mighty instrument 
of Jehovah smiting likea ot ese the glorious beauty of the 
city, which towered on its hill like a crown of pride, the head 
of the fat a of the drunkards of Ephraim. Its strong 
position enabled the city to hold out for three years, during 
which we learn from the Assyrian monuments that Shalmane- 
ser died and was succeeded by his son Sargon, a change not 
noticed in the Scripture narrative, which, after the first men- 
tion of Shalmaneser, only speaks of the ‘ King of Assyria.” 
The city was taken in the ninth year of Hoshea, the sixth of 
Hezekiah. Sargon himself records the capture of Samaria in 
the following terms: “Samaria I looked at, I captured (like 
Cesar's vidi, vict); 27,280 men (or families) who dwelt in it I 
carried away.”. . . 

Thus ended the kingdom of Israel, after a duration of just 
two hundred and fifty-five years (B. C. 975-721), under nine- 
teen kings and seven dynasties, not reckoning among the latter 
the ephemeral usurpations of Zimri and Shallum. The last 
two of these dynasties perished with their founders, Pekah and 
Hoshea: three, those of Jeroboam, Baasha, and Menahem, had 
two kings each; the house of Omri numbered four kings in 
three generations: Jehu’s, the longest of all, reigned for five 

enerations from father to son, and all its kings died a natural 

eath except the last, Zachariah. Of the other kings, only 
Jeroboam I[., Baasha, Omri, Ahaziah, and Menahem had the 
same lot; the rest were slain by traitors or in battle, or died in 
captivity. Their character was even worse than their fate. 
Not one in the whole list is commended either for morality or 
piety: ali were idolaters, and traitors to Jehovah. Even the 
| zeal of Jehu ended in idol-worship, and the patriotism of 
| Hoshea was marred by disloyalty to God. The sacred his- 
| torian concludes their history with an impressive and affecting 
| summary of their sins, in which ne were followed by Judah, 
| provoking the anger of Jehovah till “he removed them out 
| of his sight.” First, ‘there was none left but the tribe of 
| Judah only ;” but their sins had already caused Jehovah to 
| “rend Israel from the house of David;” and at last “Jehovah 
| rejected all the seed of Israel;” but not till he had given 
| them abundant invitations to return to Giod by the long line 
| of prophets, the preachers of repentance and reformation. 
| Besides the many whose names are too often forgotten because 
| their writings are not extant, Elijah and Elisha shine amid 

the darkest night of Israel's alee: Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, seals his testimony against the apostasy of Judah 
with his martyrdom; and the century before the fall of Samaria 
is —_— by the names of Jonah, Amos, and Hosea in Israel, 
and Joel, Isaiah, and Micah in Judah. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


STATE CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 


New York, at Buffalo 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg 


June 12-14. 
June 12-14. 














Iowa, at Ottumwa June 12-14. 
Minnesota, at Mankato June 19-21. 
Kentucky, at Paris June 26-28, 








Indiana, at Terre Haute June 26-28- 
Dakotah, at Elk Point... 2262222. e cee n ee --- een wut June 26-28. 
Georgia, at Athens August 24-26. 
Kansas, at Ottawa___------.----------..----------------- October 16-18. 


New Jersey, at Paterson November 13-15. 








NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union Normal class every Thursday in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Conducted, Part 1, by the Rev. E. M. Saunders; 
Part 2, by the Rev, Dr. R. F, Burns. 








Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Meionaon, every | 


Saturday at noon. Also, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, at 
3 P. M., Saturday. Both led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
p. m., in Lecture-room of Center Church. 

New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal class on all other Monday 
evenings ; all in Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at | : é 
: 7 ‘ | from Pisa of a small school there composed of the scholars in 


4p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal class in the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 Pp. m., in the | 


Fulton Street Chapel. Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room. Normal class every 
Thursday at 4.45 p. m., in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church; Conductor, Ralph Wells. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, the second Monday evening of 
each month, in Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 


Harrisburg, Penn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 p. m., in 
the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Satur- 
day, at 6 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, 
8p.m,inthe Y. M.C. A. Hall. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 


Cleveland, O0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m., inthe Y. M. C. A. Hall. Conducted by the Rev. 
Francis A. Horton. 


Dayton, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 7.30 
p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in 
5p. m., inthe Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Trainingclass for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
C. P. Jacobs. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street. Also, Teachers’ Normal 
class and Lesson Study every Thursday in the First Presbyterian 
Church, corner Fourteenth Street and Lucas Place, at8 p.m. Teach- 
ers’ Association (Union) meets for Institute work the first Tuesday 
evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

Alton, Ill., Union Normal class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, in the First Baptist Church. 


Springfield, Ill., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
noon, in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. Also Normal class every Saturday from 11 to 12 a.m; 
and Eclectic class every Monday from 3to4 p.m.; both in the Y, M. 
C. A, Parlor, and both conducted by B, F. Jacobs. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Reports received at the May meeting of the Association 
from workers in the foreign Sunday-school field show 
progress both outwardly and spiritually in many of the Sun- 
day-schools established under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion. Insome cases the reports are not specially encouraging; 
but, by perseverance, the adverse influences which necessa- 
rily exist in Roman Catholic and infidel countries will be 
overcome, and in time the Sunday-school will be advocated 
by both parents and pupils. 

HUNGARY. 

From this country comes an account of the Sunday- 
schools for the year 1876. In 1872 Mr. Morse met with 
such success, that during a visit made to Hungary in the 
interests of the cause six Sunday-schools were founded. 
During the four years since, these schools have been carried 
on with a fair degree of success, especially at Pesth, the 
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capital of the country and the centre of Sunday-school 
work. Here is located a general Sunday-school committee, 
having the other schools under its direction. 

The school at Pesth enjoys the interest of three members 
of the committee of this Association, and quite a body of 
competent teachers in addition. The maximum number of 
scholars in the school is about two hundred. During the 
year, aided by the Foreign Sunday-school Association, the 
committee published a Hungarian Sunday-school hymn- 
book, which was joyfully received by most of the children. 
In New Pesth, also, circumstances were favorable to the 
Sunday-school, and the scholars came regularly and gladly. 

At Pressburg there is a Sunday-school of twenty-two 


| children, carried on entirely by ladies, Miss Pick being 


their directress. The three other schools are located at 
Hermanstadt, Klausenburg, and Kronstadt. They have 
met with many discouragements, but are gradually improv- 
ing in interest and attendance. 

Pastor Koenig, the writer of the report, adds: “I owe 
you best thanks for kindly continuing to send us The Sun- 
day School Times; it is the most valuable periodical of the 
kind we could possibly have.” 

ITALY, 

Giovanni Santucci writes from Poggio Mirteto that the 
Sunday-school is increasing largely. A converted musical 
professor has given his services to the school. Thirty-five 
scholars have joined, a committee of four gentlemen and 
three ladies engage themselves in visiting, and thus they 
gain many scholars for the school. Rev. Tito Chiesi writes 


the evangelical day-schools. 

From Messina a clergyman writes: “I have before me 
several numbers of The Sunday School Times. I read them 
with great pleasure, and hope that some of the articles may 
serve, when translated, for our Amico dei Fanciulli. The 
schools of Catania and of Riesi are advancing in use and 
influence.” 

SPAIN. 

Mrs. Kursta has recently begun a Bible class for women 
in her own house in Valladolid. Some men come with them, 
and all are much interested; they listen gladly, and can 
soon be made instrumental in working for others. Mr 
Fliedner, from Madrid, thanks the Society for their aid in 
giving to the priest-ridden Spanish-speaking countries such a 
Sunday-school paper as the Amigo de L’Infanthea, towards 
the support of which £20 had just been received. 

PORTUGAL, 

From Lisbon, Robert Stuart writes that it is difficult 
to find hymns for the Sunday-school paper, and yet the 
music and words published from time to time in it are most 
desirable features of the paper. There are in the city four 
Sunday-schools and four Protestant congregations. Out- 
side of its limits are two other schools supported by a rich 
merchant. 

GENEVA, 

The Sunday-school work in Geneva is progressing, and the 
Lord seems to be raising up younger workers to help those 
already engaged in the cause. A little girl of thirteen years, 
an intelligent interested member of the Sunday-school, 
was sent into the country for her health. Finding herself 
in a Romanist village with no church to attend, this child 
on Sunday afternoon gathered in a few more children to 
read the Bible stories with her. Having great knowledge 
of the Bible, she read and explained it to them, to their 
great delight. On the succeeding Sundays more and more 
came, and finally even the parents accompanied the children 
to this service, which, to them, was so novel. The result is 
that a little Sunday-school has been formed. 

FRANCE, 

Mr. Deschamps writes from Moet that a small Sunday- 
school was begun there, but as it languished it was given 
up; another was commenced, however, in a different locality, 
which proved very successful. Outside of the city in a 
village of mixed Protestants and Catholics, meetings were 
begun, and a Sunday-school of fifteen scholars was formed. 
This work has so grown that it is now desired‘to build a 
schoolhouse for its accommodation. A letter from Monte- 
villiers describes a small school held for three-quarters of an 
hour once every fortnight. The writer wonders that the 
school evidently lacks both energy and teachers. Madame 
Larcher, from Hargicourt, thanks the Society for fifty francs 
sent for the use of the Sunday-schools. 

GREECE. 

Mrs. Constantine, of Athens, says that their work meets 
with no opposition from the clergy of the Greek Church, who 
are willing to have the people study the word of God, but 
the people are indifferent, and not anxious about Christian 
instruction for their children. 

GERMANY. 
At Markgronigen, a place of twenty-seven hundred inhabi- 
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tants, there is a Sunday-school of one hundred and thirty 
scholars with fifteen teachers. The school was undertaken 
as much for the benefit of the latter class as of the former. 
These teachers are taken principally from a seminary where 
girls are educated for teachers in the secular schools; and if 
these young women can be influenced in favor of the Sun- 
day-school it will be a great gain to the cause in Germany. 
The school being held in the hall of the seminary gives all 
its inmates an opportunity of seeing the system pursued. 

In Augsburg the school improves slowly ; the boys from 
six to fifteen years old are gathered in two large classes, the 
confirmed girls are also provided with a competent teacher. 
Miss Hoffman writes from Schwaback that she has seen 
with great joy how much the Foreign Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation was doing in this work. The school in Schwaback 
has been attacked by a newspaper, but without crushing 
the work in the least. The number of scholars constantly 
increases, but no new teachers are added. A boys’ school 
is to be begun by the lady teachers, as no man can be found 
to undertake it. Miss Emma Zeller, of Winenden, sends 
thanks for money received. From another letter we hear 
that there are in German Switzerland seven hundred Sun- 
day-schools, with twenty-five hundred teachers and thirty 
thousand scholars. 

JAPAN, 

The Japanese Sunday-school paper is accomplishing a 
vast amount of good, and Miss MeNiel, in writing, suggests 
that no money can so well be expended as in aiding its 
circulation. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The London Sunday School Union held its public anni- 
versary exercises April 30-May 3. On the first day the 
annual sermon to senior scholars was delivered by the Rev. 
Archibald G. Brown, the opening services of the occasion 
being conducted by the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. Mr. 
Brown’s text was from Matt. 11: 28, “ I will give you rest,” 
which brief text he termed “a chime of five bells,” and 
concerning which he said, ‘“‘ We shall try just to touch for 
a minute or two each of these bells, and I think you will 
agree with me that no one sends forth a sweeter melody 
than the others.” The sermon, as reported in The London 
Sunday School Chronicle, was introduced by this para- 
graph : 

In a little church at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, there is a 
beautiful marble monument erected by Her Majesty the Queen. 
Doubtless many present have seen it. It represents a young girl 
reclining with her head on an open Bible, and on the marble page 
you read the words, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” It represents the young 
Princess Elizabeth, who during the wars of the Commonwealth 
languished in Carisbrook Castle, and was found by the jailer lying 
dead on the floor with her cheek upon the open page, and just at 
this particular text. Doubtless, the young princess had found, in 
her loneliness and solitude, how true were the Master’s words. 
She had learned by experience that even in the prison-house the 
weary soul can and does find rest in the Saviour, and hundreds 
since her have found the same thing to be true. And our earnest 
prayer is that some of you who are just starting out in life 
may know this evening—if you do not know—the blessed truth of 
our text. 

The speaker then dwelt in order upon the words “ rest,” 
“give,” “TI will,” and“ you.” In closing he pressed the 
offers of the personal Christ by this incident : 

At the end of the last war between France and Great Britain, 
there were a number of French ships that had been out for some 
years. They did not know that peace had been proclaimed during 
their absence, and they wanted to get back to their own country 
without some British man-of-war coming across them. A gale of 
wind scattered them, and one vessel was carried away from the 
rest, and when morning broke she found herself opposite our Plym 
outh, instead of near her own country. There was an English 
man-of-war close by. What was to be done? The French cap- 
tain at first thought that he would let the vessel go down. Better 
be drowned, he thought, than let these Britishers get hold of us! 
Well, the pilot put off from the ship, and hailed them. “ Why don’t 
you put in to Plymouth?” The French captain only laughed at 
him, and at the very idea of such athing. “If we do,” said he, 
‘‘you will only take us prisoners.” Then it suddenly flashed into 
the mind of the pilot why the captain refused, namely, that he did 
not know that peace had been proclaimed between Great Britain and 
his own country. So the pilot sung out, “ Put into Plymouth you 
need not be afraid : peace has been proclaimed between your country 
and this.’’ And the captain believed the record to be true, and put 
his ship into Plymouth. Now, anxious soul, you who are anxious 
to get into a haven, I tell you there is no cause for fear. Don't 
you know peace was proclaimed 1877 years ago: it was written in 
letters of blood, and the Saviour himself has proclaimed it. Put 
thy soul into the Plymouth of God’s mercy, and thou shalt find 
peace and welcome there. Oh, trust my Lord, and the Lord of 
hundreds here, and thou shalt be saved! Trust yourselves alone 
to Christ's finished work : accept his invitation, and let your weary 
soul rest on him. 


On the second day, the annual sermon to teachers was 
preaclied by the Rev. W. M. Statham, from the words, 
“ Blessed are they that sow beside all waters ” (Isa. 32 : 20). 
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‘The joy of Christian service” was the topic discussed. The 
beatitude of the text was put in contrast with the beati- 
tudes of the world, particularly these, namely: I. The 
beatitude of the covetous,—Blessed is he that keeps. II. The 
beatitude of the selective,—Blessed are they that sow be- 
side some waters, III. The beatitude of the ambitious,— 
Blessed are they that sow beside the leading and most im- 
portant waters. IV. The beatitude of the receptive,— 
Blessed are they that sow beside my waters. After these 
were one by one disposed of came: V. The beautitude of 
the inspired book,—‘' Blessed are they that sow beside all 
waters,”——‘‘ Blessed are they that do his commandments.” 


The preacher showed how this beatitude was embodied 
(1) in the life of our Lord, and (2) in the experience of all 
earnest Christians. He closed with these words : 

Then let us sing at our work; let the toil of the plow be with 
bells on the horses; let the seed be cast into the furrows with what 
the apostle calls “the joy of faith.” Let us away to our several 
fields again, feeling that the “joy of the Lord is our strength.” 
Still the ery is heard,— Lovest thou me?” and the response is 
made, ‘The injunction follows,—‘ Feed my lambs.” Sow the seeds 
of sympathy, seeds of thought, seeds of illustration, seeds of kind 
ness, seeds of salvation; and if any who hear me are dowered with 
wealth, sow gifts of gold and silver which else may turn from use- 
ful servants to cruel masters, who will hold you in their cold iron 
arms, and crush you like the inquisition image that pressed to its 
bosom only to send forth its secret knives to slay. Sow now. The 
night is coming when no man can work. Sow in hope. Child- 
hood has atender heart, and the kingdom of heaven lies all around 
their infancy, and presently the Lord himself will come across the 
fields and watch the waving harvest, and remembering from life- 
day's work will say,—‘ Laborer, come home and rest.” And you 
will come out of the fields at evening, when the amber 
light ison the landscape, and the day is hushed, and the shadows 
hang on ti. . tacked shocks of corn; and you will go home—home, 
where none can stray—home, where faces transfigured, yet true to 
the old type, will meet you with acclaim of welcome, and you wil! 
teel what a dethroned king is death. And one and another will 
know you, and feel arush of deeper joy at seeing you, and little 
children will say that “ teacher has come,” and Kuth will have no 
need to say, * Where thou diest I will die.” And one whose “ name 
is above every name" will give you seat and place amid the un- 
crowned kings of earth, who shall be crowned with his own roya 
hands; and the mighty hallelujah shall be heard,—" The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth,” and you will find yourself amid the mighty 
music of eternal song that is as the “sound of many waters and by 
the mighty waves of the sea,” and you will sing with your re. 
deemed and glorified classes—‘ Salvation unto him that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever,” and “they that sow and 
they that reap shall rejoice together.” 

The third day's exercises, under the presidency of Sir 
Charles Reed, was designated a conference. Mr. B. P. Pask 
first read a paper on the topic: “ Piety in our scholars: how 
it may be fostered and strengthened.” Mr. Pask showed that 
for spiritual growth the Scriptures use three analogies 
chiefly ; the growth of the body, the growth of a plant, and 
the rising of a building. From this summary he drew 
these principles and practical suggestions: (1.) They all 
involve the active co-operation of the individual himself, 
along with the solicitous care of others. (2.) They all sug- 
gest that growth and development depend on the appro- 
priate means which God has furnished. (3.) While these 
analogies suggest the idea of growth and development, they 
necessarily involve the associated idea of present immatu- 
rity and imperfection. (4.) There is also involved the en- 
couraging truth that time will bring the development we 
desire. 

The reading of this paper was followed by an animated 
discussion which occupied the remaining time of the ses- 
sion. Among measures recommended for promoting piety 
in the scholars were these: Gathering the thoughtful into 
special classes under an experienced teacher ; avoiding all 
exercises and entertainments in the school which could pan- 
der to worldliness alone ; secure truly pious teachers ; meet 
scholars at your own homes; watch over young converts ; 
write letters and quote texts; use common sense in all you 
attempt. 

As indicative of the advance of true Sunday -school ideas, 
the following extract from an address of Mr. J. A. Cooper, 
of Birmingham, may be cited. On taking the chair at the 
afternoon session of the third day he said : 

In an age when education is not merely encouraged, but enforced 
by the state, when the election of members of the school board creates 
almost as much interest as the election for Parliament, when costly 
and capacious school buildings are being erected all over the country, 
it seems to me of great importance that the friends of religious 
education should look to their Sunday-schools, and try to infuse 
into them an amount of vitality they never possessed before. It 
is not too much to ask for the church of Christ, that there should 
be an amount of interest in Sunday-schools equal to the interest 
manifested by the state in the day-schools. Itis, he thought, of 
utmost importance that we should give more attention to these 
schools, that they might bear some comparison with the day schools. 
With regard to the question of buildings, it was quite useless that 
we eould seeure buildings equal in eapacity or eostliness to the 
board schools now being erected; but we eould at least give more at- 


They should be light, commodious, and comfortable; at the same | general programme for these meetings has already been laid 
time, they might rejoice to know that the use of the board schools out, and Dr. John H. Vincent is to be conductor. 


could be had on Sunday, and the Sunday School Union was ready , , . 
oe! ~ Pere ( 
to render assistance to those who wished to occupy these sehools. The Third Annual Convention of the Dakota Sunday 
At thi ' Pe School Association will be held at Elk Point, June 26-28. 
its r ; a aah P he Fa ng . ets Hes Mr. Henry Plant, of Minneapolis, Minn., well known as a 
efects, and how best to remedy them,” was read by cae a & ; ducte 
‘ : ‘ gt prominent Sunday-school worker, will act as conductor. 
ae. pie. 2 apne ob etapa are oe — | Under his leadership a profitable and interesting session is 
ound, urging the need of more regularity and punctuality, |... Set . “4 
Lak = é ial “ rw $ — pets anticipated. This will be a mass convention, and it ia 
: stoanags Casing cag peedcatimgabp sage tag~ eon ay earnestly hoped that every Sunday-school of Dakota will 
ae Ss oe ds and of wes my bon In the discussion | be represented. Persons of other sections who are inter- 
rich flowed pha at won th eof do | i in Sunloysel work ar ely faved fh 
wg | present. 
n 8 » advanced classes ; n | is ' , 
on 1 —- re Seeeeenee Seenene eeeent Nee | —The Indiana State Sunday School Union holds its thir- 
the minister’s preaching on the current lesson; upon the r h 1 ; tT Haute. J 25.98 The 
need of modeling Sunday-school rooms after the plans of the | meres: Breage hee ee oa yada ots 1 h 
secular school-rooms; and upon the need for superintendents ——s = pred ro et roe Reem hes a 
to seek the highest culture for their work, and to manifest | attend the convention,” and “large oy uctions in fares have 
the most supreme devotion in it | been generously granted by the railroad and steamboat 
On the last day of the anniversary meetings a paper was | lines of the state.” For information concerning arrange- 
- Bat | 5° « Ape ell . C ~ : “¢ tv 
read on “ Young women’s classes in the provinces.” This | oe ys on poe poor y eae L Bsa 
essay abounded in useful hints on the general management  acstyny, ax ra : ” — tiers - 
of classes of young persons. On the matter of employing and feeding,” and “ Business and pleasure,” are among the 
the scholars these suggestions were made: | SSOESE Copan ot See pea. 





—The Executive Committee of the New York State Sun- 
day School Association earnestly recommends that Sunday, 
June 10, be observed as a day of conference and prayer in 
behalf of the Sunday-school cause ; that pastors throughout 
the state present its claims to their respective congregations 
in the morning; and that, in the afternoon or evening, 

meetings be held in which all Christians may unite in prayer 
same time that they benefit themselves. Some of them should be | ¢,. the divine blessing upon the approaching convention to 
eevee to Vee ee Seen, 108 veny hagyy meee have S8-| be held at Buffalo, June 12-14, and upon the Sunday-school 
lowed the plan of inviting each Christian girl in the class to take | . x 4 7 
one undecided individual under her especial care, praying for her work in all parts of the state. 
conversion, and laying herself out in the effort to bring her to the| .—The missionary work of the American Sunday School 
Saviour. I think for this reason it is very desirable that all girls | Union moves on encouragingly in Texas under the superin- 
should not leave the class, even to become teachers, directly they | tendence of the Rev. W. P. Paxson. A missionary has 
come into the light; for many who will not heed the teacher's word recently organized five new schools and aided several others 
will yield to the persuasion of a companion who says, “Come thon | indirectly. Another says, “I have just planted three schools 
pipsr sa dove nent agicaewl | in prosperous and promising settlements, which are fast 

Following this essay was a most animated discussion in | filling up, besides visiting and aiding five other schools; and 


which ladies as well as gentlemen took part, and the whole I have been moved to undertake this work among ‘ Hard- 


range of adult work, especially with reference to securing | shells, heretofore hostile to Sunday-schools, to education, 
suitable teachers for it, came under discussion. The con- 


| and to missionary and benevolent enterprises generally.” 

clusion of the whole matter seemed to be that teachers of ’ 
proper qualification did exist and should be pressed into | _ —June 26-28 are the days for the twelfth annual conven- 
the work, and that ladies were to be preferred as teachers tion of the Kentucky Sunday School Union. The meeting 
of ladies’ classes, though from this opinion some gentlemen will be at Paris, the citizens of which place extend a 
teachers stoutly dissented. cordial invitation to Sunday-school workers. Those expect- 

The afternoon session of the last day was given to the | '"S be attend should eo notify Mr. J. M. Jones, Paris, by 
question box, various gentlemen replying to written ques- | J&2¢ 1°. The railroads of the state very ey offer 
tions which had been previously sent in for answer. In favorable rates to delegates. Sunday, June 24, — 
answer to the question whether the subject of total absti- | *8 * day of prayer for the convention, and for the Sunday- 
nence should be mooted at meetings of Sunday-school school work of Kentucky. The programme claims to be 
unions, Mr. W. H. Groser said, “ Yes, or any other subject “arranged to meet felt wants on the part of all persons -» 
having a practical bearing upon Sunday-school work, pro- terested in Sunday-school work. It covers many practi- 
vided it was done with judgment and good temper.” The cal points, and allows full time for questions and discus- 
Rev. Dr. S. G. Green, Mr. Fountain J. Hartley, and many | *'°" 
other prominent workers, replied to other questions, most | —The Rev. Isaac Emory kas been laboring fen and a 
of them being questions of local rather than of general | half years for the American Sunday School Union in East 
interest. | Tennessee. He reports that when he went to Knoxville 

At this anniversary gathering sixty-four unions were | it had but five Sunday-schools, now it has thirty-five 
represented by over one hundred delegates. The follow- | live schools. Nearly all have been aided by the American 
ing are the officers for the ensuing year: President, Sir | Sunday School Union; now they are doing something for 
Charles Reed, LL.D., F.S.A., chairman of the Schoo} | others. In thirty-five counties, there were then not more 
Board for London. Vice-Presidents, Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, | than one hundred live schools, now there are more than 
M.P.; Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P.; Joseph Tritton, Esq.; | twelve hundred, with fifty thousand members Scores of 
Mr. Alderman McArthur, M.P.; Henry Lee, Esq., J.P.. live churches have grown out of them. A little boy in one 
Sir Henry Havelock, Bart., M.P., V.C., C.B. | of these schools came nine miles to the missionary one day, 

‘ ee _ | bringing five dozen eggs with which to got copies of The 

| Sunday School World which had been promised, for one 
| year, at the rate of one copy for a dozen eggs. 


All wise teachers will give the young women themselves some- 
thing to do in the class. There should be a secretary, who writes 
minutes of meetings and such things; a treasurer to take care of 
the moneys that are subscribed for missionary and other societies ; 
and a committee whose duties may be various. They may arrange 
for tea-meetings or picnics, and settle the general business of the 
class, and so save the teachers much anxiety and trouble, at the 








SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
—The Sunday-schools of Jersey City Heights, N. J., | vag . ; 
- | —Children’s Day in the Brooklyn Sunday-schools passed 
2 y s , “ : ; 
pesado’ row Retercny, way 38, chews (we Ghommand a aniaies | off with great satisfaction on Wednesday, May 23. Fifty 
gat oo hs aca | thousand children are estimated to have joined in the vari- 


—Some twenty-five hundred Sunday-school children of | ous parades. The day was beautiful, and many public and 
Elizabeth, and Elizabethport, N.J., joined in their annual | private buildings were decorated in honor of the occasion. 
Sunday-school parade on Saturday, May 26. 


The New York Witness, describing the scene, says : 

At eleven o'clock the City Hall bell rang, to indicate that the 
weather was considered sufficiently favorable for the parade to pro- 
ceed. Then there was a time of bustling preparation in every 


—It is expected that every county of Indiana will report 
an active Sunday-school organization at their coming state 
convention. The secretary, Mr. Charles H. Conner, has , 
aided in the recent organization of Jefferson, Ohio, and | household. The children were dressed in their gayest attire, and 

+ land counties their day of pleasure fairly commenced. At one o'clock they all 
Switzerland counties, gathered at their several Sunday-schools, where a little later they 

—The children of the Sunday-schools of Jersey City, | marched to the churches to which they had been respectively 
N. J., paraded on Thursday, May 24. About thirty-five | assigned. There they sang their anniversary hymns and listened 
hundred of them were in line. The Governor of the state | to addresses for the space of about anhour. Then they filed out of 
and the Mayor of the city marched at the head of the pro. | the churches and took their places in the line for the grand parade. 
cession, and finally reviewed the youthful army. | In a few moments the spectacle was at its height. The gay dresses 

, ‘ a aie ‘ a | of the children, their smiling, happy faces, the brilliant array of 

—California has adopted the biexnial idea for her State flags and banners, the spirited playing of the bands, the throngs of 
Sunday-school gathering. In June, 1879, two great meet- | onlookers filling sidewalks, windows and stoops, and the animation 
ings will be held in that state upon the Assembly plan. | and delight upon every one’s countenance, combined te form a seene 
One of these will be at Monterey, upon the coast below | which one cannot readily forget. 





tention to those buildings whieh we already had and might have. 


San Francisco; the other, in the Yosemite Valley. The | After the general parades, the schools marched to their 
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respective school-rooms, where abundant refreshments | a good list of names, their contributions being about equally 


awaited them. 


GENERAL. 

—The Managers of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Philadelphia have opened a Home for women of 
the upper and middle classes who have become victims of 
intemperance. This Home is for the reception of those who 
are willing to place themselves under restraint, where relig- 
ious influences will surround them, and where their physi- 
cal condition will be cared for by a resident female physi- 
cian, Dr. A. V. Scott, who makes an especial study of these 
eases. The Home is to be exclusively for a class of women 
for whom the other reformatory homes of our city would be 
entirely unsuitable. Payment for board and medical atten- 
dance is modified according to the circumstances of the pa- 
tient. The lady Managers in their announcement say : 
“We believe that substitution is not reformation, and the 
appetite must be quenched, not pandered to in other forms. 
We also believe that it is only by the grace of God in the 
heart that a true reformation can be effected, and it is our 
aim to bring every one who comes under our roof to a con- 
viction of this truth, and lead them to Him who is able to 
deliver. We wish our patients to remain in the Home for 
three months, as making the effectual work of reform more 
sure. It is our desire to make our Home as comfortable 
and attractive as possible, having lectures and entertain- 
ments certain evenings in the week. The Managers hold a 
weekly prayer-meeting on one afternoon, to which all in 
the house are invited, and there are also other religious 
services.” Application for admission may be made at the 
Home, No. 220 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


—London has a generous and kindly regard for the outcast 
and sorrowing within its own borders. Nobly sustaining 
missions on heathen soil, its people are ever searching out 
those needing aid at their own doors; “orphan working 
schools,” “shelters for newsboys,” “homes for the friendless 
and fallen,” “The Boys’ Home,” “The Costermongers’ 
Mission,” “Army and Navy Union,” “The Cabman’s 
Shelter,” are a few of the organizations for special work. 
“The Homerton Mission” has done a grand work in giving 
free breakfasts, dinners, and suppers to the aged and sick 
poor. At nearly fifty places in different sections of the city 
free meals have been given at various times, tickets for the 
same being given out by clergymen, evangelists, district 
visitors, or city missionaries. Some of the good effects ot 
this work are thus summed up in The London Christian : 

1. Much misery has been relieved or alleviated, and warm ray: 
of happiness have been shed into many joyless hearts,—no mean 
result in a world so full of trouble. : 

2. Many have heard the joyful sound of the gospel who could 


not be reached in any other way. These get a chance; and an 
opportunity to them is beyond all price. 

3. That whole class, the irreligious, the profligate, and the 
vicious, have been brought in this way to associate the idea o! 
religion—the religion of Christ—with benevolence, mutual love 
and innocent happiness,—a much-needed and useful lesson. 

4. Some of these waifs and miserables have been reclaimed from 
vice; some have been led to place themselves permanently under 
the ministry of the gospel; and some, it is believed, have been 
gathered into the kingdom of God. 

5. That portion of the world which sneers at spiritual religion 
as a ghostly affair, a thing of prayers and tracts, is compelled to 
acknowledge that Christiamity in earnest is at least benevolent, 
philanthropic, and so far practical and effective. 

6. The workers derive a benefit in proportion to their labor of 
love. To those whose religion teaches them to live for the good of 
others, the nearest road to heaven is to go down through: those 
depths, scattering seeds of truth and kindness all the way for the 
love of God and the good of all. ; 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— 


THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


Among illustrated articles in Scribner's, the one most likely 
to attract general attention is an account of the Croton Water 
Works of New York City. George E. Waring, Jr., contrib- 
utes @ suggestive paper on “ Village Sanitary Work;” and 
Professor Boyesen, a biographical sketch of the Russian novel- 
ist Touguéneff. Charles Dudley Warner gives a character 
study of his famous cat “Calvin,” one of the most charming 
pieces of humor that has appeared in the magazines for a long 
while. Harper's contains the third of Mr. G. W. S. Benja- 
min's excellent art papers, devoting it to the art and artist of 
Germany. The accompanying illustrations are numerous and 
carefully finished. Edward Abbott describes the cluster of 
lakes in Maine known as the Androscoggin Lakes, finding in 
the scenery around them a wild and picturesque beauty that 
rivals the Adirondack region. Mr. Abbott and the illustrator 
have together presented a very attractive article. The rest of 
the Magazine is not as varied as usual, a large number of 
pages being devoted to its serial stories ——The Atlantic shows 




















divided between prose and poetry. After Edward H. Knight's 
second paper on the crude and curious inventions at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, an article on “South Carolina Society” is 
one of the more noticeable contributions, The “ Contribu- 
tors’ Club” is hardly as entertaining as usual. In The 
Galaxy, Richard Grant White has, of course, a very readable 
article. It is this month entitled,“ Three Periods of Modern 
Music.” Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., contributes 
a sensible plea for civil service reform under the title of 
“ Executive Patronage and Civil Service Reform.” Lippin- 
cott’s, though freighted with no article of special merit, is, as 
a whole, one of the most satisfactory magazines of the month. 
Its articles of travel are gracefully written and well illustrated. 
The stories are fairly good, and papers on “The Chinese 
at Beaver Falls” and “Some Tyrolean Superstitions” are 
readable. Appletons’ Journal completes its second volume. 
Prominence is given, among other timely papers, to the East- 
ern Question. The Popular Science Monthly contains a 
portrait of Alfred Russell Wallace, the author of the recent 
extensive work ‘On the Geographical Distribution of Ani- 
mals.” Herbert Spencer discusses the connections between 
types of family and social types. The Eclectic’s engraving 
is a portrait of Adelaide Procter, which is timely in connection 
with the recent publication of her father’s autobiography.—— 
St. Nicholas and Wide Awake are both exrellent in their line. 
The latter contains a pleasant sketch of the home of W. D. 
Howells, editor of the Atlantic. 

















The Cooking Manual of Practical Directions for Economi- 
cal Every Day Cookery. By Juliet Corson, Superintendent of 
the New York Cooking School. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co.—If domestic cookery improves in proportion to the issue of 
new cook-books we are making rapid progress in this country. 
And it is a sign of progress that knowledge on this subject is 
in: demand. The Cooking-schools of London and New York 
indicate a commendable advance in attention to the prepara- 
tion of food 1m accordance with the laws of health, and the 
teachings of Christian civilization. The “ Kitchen-garten” in 
connection with mission-school work is another long step in 
the right direction. This little manual adapts many of the 
best features of French cookery to the American standard, 
while it gives a good share of native receipts. Each chapter 

reats of a certain class of dishes by themselves; as, for in- 
stance, “Soup,” “Boiled Meats,” ‘Cheap Dishes without 
Meats,” “The Children’s Chapter,” “Cookery for Invalids.” 
Chere is an occasional unfortunate recommendation; such as 
“two ounces of chopped onion in two quarts of skim-milk” as 
‘he dressing for ‘oatmeal porridge;” and “a cheap fowl” for 
use in a palatable dish. But on the whole the book comes up 
very well to the claim of its title. (16mo, pp. 144. Glazed cloth.) 


Epochs of English History. I. Early England. By Fred- 
erick York-Powell; II. England from the Conquest to Magna 
Charta. By Louise Creighton. (Half-hour Series.) New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—These little volumes afford the 
first indication of a defined purpose to the thus far excellent 
‘ Half-hour Series ;” and they in all respects sustain the repu- 
tation of their predecessors. English History has been di- 
vided into eight periods, and those periods distributed among 
different writers for the sake of gaining greater special knowl- 
edge in each period. These books are written in an easy, simple 
style adapted for beginners; unnecessary names are avoided, 
and the subjects dealt with are limited as much as possible to 
their influence on the internal and constitutional progress of 
England. These first'two volumes augur well of their con- 


templated successors. (32mo, pp. 198, 116. Paper, 25 cents 
each.) 


The Footsteps of St. Paul. By the author of “ Morning and 
Night Watches.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.— 
Teachers will do well to bear in mind this delightful book 
of Dr. Macduff’s, as they resume the study of the life of Paul, 
with the beginning of the third quarter of this year, in the 
lessons of the International Series. There is no better book, 
of equal compass, to aid the average teacher in the study of 
the portions of Scripture of which it treats. Dr. Macduff has 
availed himself freely of the labors of other writers in throwing 
light on the scenes'in which Paul figured; and he has wrought 
all his material into an attractive narrative, enriched with 
the graces of rhetoric, and glowing with the warmth of his 
own spiritual fervor. (12mo, pp. 416. $1.50.) 

A Year with St. Paul. By Charles E. Knox, D.D. New 
York: A. D. F. Randoiph.—This is a compact outline sketch 
of the life and labors of the Apostle to the Gentiles, arranged 
systematically in a series of fifty-two chapters, one for each 
Sunday in the year. The ground traversed by the lessons of 
the last six months of 1877 is well covered by this work. It 
is written in a style calculated to stimulate as well as to in- 
struct voung Bible students. Its various outline maps and dia- 
grams add materially to its value, and a series of questions 
appended to each chapter tends to call fresh attention to the 
facta and their teachings as they are successively brought befere 
the reader. (12mo, pp. 351. Cloth, $1.50.) 








Chedayne. By Ausburn Towner. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co.—This is a novel of American life in Revolution- 
ary times, written by the editor of a paper in the interior of 
New York. Its plot is well constructed and its incidents are 
interesting. The style lacks ease, and has too much of the 
stately manner which new novelists seem to think adds dig 
nity to their narrative. We are glad to note a distinct revi 
val in American fiction. The number of new native novels is 
increasing of late, and their average degree of excellence is 
gratifying. (12mo, pp. 606. Cloth.) 


Text-Book of Harmony. By Charles Edward Horsley. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this neat lit 
tle volume was an organist in one of the chapels of Trinity 
Church, New York. He died on the eve of its publication. 
It is an excellent little manual of instruction, and presents in 
a compact and very clear form a large body of instruction in 
harmony, which may be used either in classes or in private 
study. The principles of the art of musical composition have 
never been more clearly set forth. (12mo, pp. $0. Cloth.) 


The Story of the Apostles ; or, The Acts explained to Children 
By the author of “ Peep of Day.” New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers.—The simple and pleasing manner in which this 
writer brings down Bible truth to the comprehension of the 
little folks is well known by our readers. Primary-class 
teachers would be the gainers by reading this volume as they 
go over the life of Paul in the lessons of the next six months. 
Such abook is better for teachers than for the scholars them- 
selves. (12mo, pp. 226. Cloth, $1.00.) 


A Wreath of Indian Stories. By A. L. 0. E. New York : 
Robert Carter & Brothers.—A. L. O. E. has long been a 
favorite writer of religious prose for the young. These are 
children’s stories, their scene laid in India, where the author 
is now engaged as a missionary. Their purpose is to lead 
their readers to Christ. For boys and girls between seven 
and fourteen this is an excellent book. 


(18mo, pp. 313. 
Cloth, 75 cents.) 


After many Days. By Christian Reid. New York: D. Ap 
pleton & Co.—Though the plot of this novel is hackneyed 
enough, and there does not seem to be any high purpose 
underlying it, yet the work is so carefully done, the exposi- 
tion of character in the main so faithful, and the descriptive 
passages so evidently the inspirations of a true artist, that the 
whole effect is decidedly pleasing. (8vo, pp. 212. 


Paper 
$1.00.) 


Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a very poor novel, a fee- 
bly constructed plot being unfolded by the aid of a stilted and 
conventional literary style. (8vo, pp. 130. Paper, 50 cents.) 


James R. Osgood & Co. will add to their 
Series” this summer. 


“ Vest-Pocket 


The Rev. Washington Gladden has in press with Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., for immediate issue, a volume entitled “The 
Christian Way.” 

A volume of revival discourses under the title of “The 
Gospel Invitation” is in preparation by Lockwood, Brooks, & 
Co. The book will comprise sermons by many of the repre 
sentative clergymen of Boston and immediate vicinity. 

Noyes, Snow, & Co. announce as ready for immediate pub- 
lication a story of forest and sea, entitled “Coronatign.” The 
book is by E. P. Tenney, president of Colorado Cullege, and 
is spoken of by those who have seen the advance sheets as one 
‘of great origtnelity and freshness.” 





H. L. Hinton & Co., New York, issued, under date of May 
17, the first number, as 3 weekly, of The Library Tabie. It 
is now a sixteen-page paper, of the form and size of The Na- 
tion, contains paragraphs on the political and social events of 
the weeks, book reviews, literary notes, an index to periodical 
literature, and a list of American books just published. It 
is the purpose of the editors and publishers of this new publi- 
cation to establish a weekly paper devoted to criticism. 

Among several valuable papers which The Society of Biblica 
Archeology is now issuing in a new part of its “ Transac- 
tions,” are: ‘‘ The Mammalia of Assyrian Sculptures,” by the 
Rev. W. Houghton; a second installment of Col. W. F. Pri 
deaux’s “Sketch of Sabaean Grammar;” “ The Chaldean 
Account of the Deluge,” by H. Fox Talbot; “ Cypriote In- 
scriptions,” by the same; and ‘On Babylonian Cylinders 
found by General di Cesnola at Kurium,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce. 


One of the saddest of all things in connection with the death 
of such a man as P. P. Bliss is the amount of poor music and 
worse rhymes which are printed in his memory. ‘ He Holds 
the Fort of Heaven” is a piece of music in this line which has 
been sent to us. The title alone is enough to condemn it utterly. 
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“In Memoriam to P. P. Bliss” is a series of 
and without poetry 
or sound sense or good taste—beginning in 


rhymes without music 


this style: 
I have warted for the magix 
Of some bard of powerful song 
Who has genius and affection 
To pour music on the throng 
Kin to those sweet strains that touched us 
From the harp we e’er shall miss 
That went down in Ashtabula 
In the soul of P. P. Bliss 


It is a pity that the writer didn't keep on 
If any one else has been waiting in 
the same spirit, we hope he will understand 
that the thing is now done—done to death. 


waiting. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed under 
this head. The interests of our readers will guide 
us in making further notice.] 


Vest-Pocker Serres: “My Garden Acquaintance,” 
by James Russell Lowell; * Lays of Scottish Cava- 
liers,” by ), BE. Aytoun; “Elegy, and Other 
Poems,” by Thomas Gray: “Love, Friendship,” 
etc.. by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 32mo. Cloth, 50 
cents each. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. (For 
sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffeltinger.) 

A Bearer Hisrony or Turkey. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Johannes Blochwitz, by Mrs. M. 
Wesselhoeft. With Maps 16mo, pp. 176, Cloth, 
50 cents, Boston: James R. Usgood & Co. (For 
sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Tue SrrvugeLe AGAINnst ARSOLUTE 
Bertha Meriton Cordery. (Half-Hour Series.) 
3zmo, pp. 142. Paper, 25 cents, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. (J, B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Rise or tHe Prorte and Growth of Parliament. By 
James Rowley, M.A. (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, 
»p. 173. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Harper & 
srothers. (J. B, Lippincott & Co.) 


Monarcny. By 


Tue Vicarious Sacririce. 
(Uniform Edition.) 2 vols. 1l2mo, pp. 552%, 269. 
Cloth, $3.00. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


By Horace Bushnell. 


University Lire rx Ancrent Atuens. By W. W. 
Capes, M.A, (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, pp. 171. 
Paper, 26 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
(J. B, Lippincott & Co.) 


Tue Tupors ann THe Rerormation. By M, Creigh 
ton, M.A, (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, pp. 148. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Wetcome Trptnas: A New Collection of Sacred Songs 
by the Rev. Robert Lowry, W. H. Doane, and Ira 
ID. Sankey. Boards, 45 cents, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
John Church & Co. 


Harry. By the author of “Mrs, Jerningham’s 
Journal.” 16mo, pp. 125. Cloth, 30 cents. New 
York: Macmilian & Co. (R. McCauley, 1316 


Chestnut Street.) 


Dor anp Dime. Two Characters in Ebony. By One 
Who Knows All About Them, (Tales of the Day.) 
Sq. 16mo, pp. 192. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: 
Loring. 


Norges on Genesis. By the late Frederick W. Robert- 
son, M.A. lzmo, pp, z6u. Cloth, $1.50. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. (R. McCauley, 1316 Chestnut 
Street.) 


RECONCILIATION OF Sctence AND Rewicton. By Alex- 
ander Winchell, LL.D, 1lzmo, pp. 403, Cloth. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 

Mar’s Wuire Wiren, 
vO, pp. 169, 
& Brothers, 


A Novel. By G. Douglas. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Harper 
(J. B. Lippineott & Co.) 


Pacestine Fxpioration Socrery. Fourth State- 
ment, 8vo, pp. 121. Paper. New York: Published 
by the Committee, 116 Worth Street. 


Camp, Court, anp Sieger. By Wickham Hoffman. 
l2mo, pp. 285. Cloth, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. (J. B, Lippincott & Co.) 


Tue Foorsrers or St. Pavt. By J.R Maeduff. D.D. 
(New edition.) l2mo, pp. 416, Cloth. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 

‘Tur Srory or THe Aposties 
of Day.” lémo, pp, 226. 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 


By the author of “Pee 
Cloth, New York: 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


“Sones or Bevian,” the new Sunday- 
school singing book. 35 cents; $30 per 100. 
Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

CrackED Cocoa, made of the best quality 
of Cocoa retains the freshness, aroma, and 





nutritious properties of the fruit. Eminent | 
physicians recommend its use. Your grocer 
will furnish the best, which is put up by 
Walter Baker & Co. 


Tus being the time when improvements | 
and renovations are being made in church | 
buildings, attention is called to the card of | 
J. Kile & Co., No. 450 N. Twe'fth Street, | 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of pews and 
general church furniture. | 





THE finest Cough Lozenges in the world | 


are Spencer’s Chloramine Pastilles. Sold by 
all druggists. 
Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


Principal Depot, 107 North | 
Send 10 cents ' 
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for sample box. Johnson, Holloway, & Co., 
special agents, Philadelphia. 


Tue “ Food for the Lambs,” published in 
Springfield, Ill., by Edwin A. Wilson, is one 
of the best little papers issued in this coun- 
try, if the kind words spoken for it by very 
many of the dear friends who have charge of 
the little folks in our Sunday-schools mean 
anything. 

One of the best books, of a popular char- 
acter, says The Sunday School Times, giving 
a full history of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, their 
authors, time and circumstances connected 
with their productions, etc., is the Com- 


panion to the Bible, by the American Tract | 


Society, New York, Depository, 1512 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. T. De Wirr TaLmMaGE writes: “I 
have in my family a Sewing Machine which 
for excellence in all departments cannot be 
excelled. It is light running, requiring 
little physical force to propel it. The ma- 
chinery, so simple in construction that a 
child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most 
elaborate as well as the most simple work 
can be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

“The one attachment of the Braider alone 
is invaluable ; so perfect is the arrangement 
that the most intricate pattern can be 
braided by a child, better than could be done 
by the hand work of an experienced work- 
man. 

“The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to purchase 
a ‘ Domestic.’ 


“Mrs. T. DeWitt TALMAGE.” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Either mailed t free for 15 cts. or all for 50 cts. 
—250 asso ecalcomanie pictures —50 mixed 
Gem Chromos—10 Chromo Scripture Motto Cards 
—3 Fine 6x8 Oil Chromos—write Henry S. Date, 
Chicago, Il. 








Saratoga Springs 1n Winter.—Reasons for going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute, with circular 
rescribing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
aths, ete., will be sent on application. Nervous, 
Lung, Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty, 


Important To Persons Vistring New York.—One of 
the best kept and most convenient hotels for Mer- 


chants and others to stop at when in New York is the |- 


Grand Union Hotel, nearly opposite the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, kept on the European plan—you there- 
fore only pay for what you get. Everything is first 
class, and prices moderate, adapted to the stringency 
of the trmes. You save the expense of carriage hire, 
and by leaving your baggage check at the counter of 
the Hotel, your baggage will be delivered in your 
rooms, fifteen minutes after the arrival of the cars 
free of expense. We advise you to give the Grand 
Union a trial. 


FINANCIAL. 


BANK INVESTMENT. 


$100,000 Special or General Capital wanted for one 
or more contributors by a prosperous Banking Insti- 
tution in a central location in the West. Reply by 
letter only (giving particulars and references) to 
GEORGE W. SHARP, 
MeCormick Block, Chicago. 





MONEY WANTED. 
10 Per Cent. Interest. 

Secured by improved farm and city property worth 
triple the loan at bed rock values, besides insurance 
on buildings. For particulars and references address 

H. B. SMITH, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN, 





WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c.. furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. 


OR RENT. 
THE COLOSSEUM. 


For Fairs, Festivals, etc., ete., apply at Office, Broad 
and Locust Streets, to ; 

J. HARVEY COCHRAN, Treasurer. 

Philadelphia, May 30, 1877. 


or FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, l0c., 
“4e) post-paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. 
N.Y. 


Co,, N. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


West Penna. Classical and Scientific Institute. 
For both sexes. New building for ladies. Open 
grate in eachroom. Address, 
JONATHAN JONES, A. M. 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. N. H. Egleston, with competent assistance, 
takes charge of the education of a few boys at his 
home in Williamstown, Mass. 
CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
For | 


Best advantages for a thorough education, 
circulars, address 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in the Classics or 
the English branches may be had from a superior 
instructor by addressing * Tutor, 
Times Office, care of the Rev. GkorGe A. PELTz. 


APS, CHARTS, COSTUMES, RELICS, etc., used | 


by the late Hon. J.8. Diehl in his lectures on | 


‘THE WELCOM 


Oriental and Bible Lands for sale. Address, 
MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 
35 Union Square, New York. 


Wl a a Philadelphia Private School, a 
Young Man in the capacity of Minor Tutor, 
who will receive for his services instruction in the 
higher branches and classics. Address, T. Brantly 
Langton, West Penn Square Academy. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Year commences August 28. 
admission apply to 
MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 





For circulars and 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York, 
would say: Ist. Their 7'heology Department has no 
equal. 2d. Their Sunday-school Department has the 
best and latest Books from all the Sunday-school 
publishers. Also, 2 extra cheap Libraries. 3d. Books 
sold only by subscription. Best book on Moody and 
others. Send for partienlars and catalogues. 


~ HOWLAND SCHOOL ~ 


For Advanced td cation of }uung Womea at 


N PR | N G 5 on Cayuga Lake, Central 
N N.Y. 14th year—1876-7. 
specially attractive as a homelike institution. Pre- 
paratory and collegiate departments. Send for cir- 
cular, President, HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D., 
A.M. Vice-President, M. ANNA WYTHE. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ForClergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, BUsiness Men, 
and all classes of advanced Students. Attention to 
Conversation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and 
Recitation, Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. 
Both sexes admitted. {Summer term opens July 2d. 
Students entered at anytime. Day and Evening 
Classes.) Send for Catalogue 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., 
President. 


AA ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. 


Location unsurpassed. Buildings excellent. Ca- 
dets received at any time. Reference in Philadel- 
ne Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunday School 

imes. Send for circulars to 


CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 
Washington Heights, Ill. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. ‘Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27 a year. 1100 students last year. 
For circulars address J. B. T, Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the College management. Full corps of first- 
class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruction or 
private lessons, as preferred. As a home for stu- 
dents, Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and religious and intel- 
lectual advantages. Address Professor F. B. Rice. 


American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


23 Union Square (Broadway side),New York, 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies, 
con Boarding Schools, Professors, Tutors, and 
Governesses ; gives information of good Schools to 
Parents. 

Twelve years’ successful experience in the 
management of “American School Institutes” 
affords superior facilities for meeting any demand. 

For information apply to MISS M. J. YOUNG. 


EXCURSIONS OF 1877. 


Now is the time to make arrangements for 





GREENWOOD GROVE, | 


Situated on the line of the Westchester and Phila- 


delphia Railroad, No charge for the use of grounds. | 
Rates as follows: Sabbath-schools, 25 cents; other | 


parties—adults, 40 cents, children, 20 cents. Arrange- 


ments can be made at Depot, 3lst and Chestnut Sts. | 


SAVINGS & COLLECTION BOX FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Money raised easily for S. 8. and Church work by 


using this box. Superintendents and Pastors en- 


dorse it in highest terms, and * would not be with- 


out them,” ‘ 
30,000 SOLD IN % DAYS. 


Prices: 3c. each, or $3.00 per hundred, No, 1 


holds 50c.; No. 2, $1.00; No, 3, $5.00, 


M. W. SMITH, 35 Clark St., Chicago, 111. 


MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. | 


Sunday School | © ‘ 
y | Sunday-school, by the leading writers in America. 





; 





[Vol. XIX., No. 23, 


In one month, of 


“ HEAVENWARD,’ 


The new collection of Sunday-school Songs, by 
JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Containing all the best songs of 
P. P. BLISS, 


(And the only new book in which his most famous 
songs will be found) together with an unequaled 
collection of bright and beautiful new songs for the 


B® Don’t fail to examine it. -@e 
Sunday-school workers should also try 
an unusually fine book, 
9by J. M. ieffer, Rev. 
A. A. Graley, J. R. Murray, and others. Catalogues 
of our Sunday-school and other music books sent 


free. Sample copies of above (in paper covers) 
mailed for 25 cents. Price,in boards, 35 cents; $30 
per 100. For sale by most booksellers. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NewMusical Dramas. 


RUTH, THE GLEANER. | LAST WILL AND TESTA- 
By J. A, Butterfield. MENT. 


P , y Karl Merz. 
: * An American Opera in *A poder et sate 

5 acts, worthy the study m4 f wa 
of real artists, yet not be- | Operetta, for drawing or 
yond the reach of capable | Concert rooms. Full of 
amateurs, Particulars and spirited music. 
sent tree, Sample copy, | Nowa R0, special coy 
" $1, . § 20py, 

$1.00. Circulars free. 


Pakhmer’s Theory of Music. 


A book for every teacher and student. A clear 
and Simple guide to musical knowledge and composi- 
tion. It covers the whole und in a manner so 
simple as to be comprehended by the youngest 
pupil. Includes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 
examples. Meets a want never before met. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
PALMER’S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. Palmer was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his “* SONG KING” 
were sold. ** SONG HERALD” will domore. It is an 
improvement on all former books for singing 
schools and classes, 


Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 


Specimen and full particulars of Church’s Musical 
Visitor, peregge Byers worth of new music, reading 
matter, etce., will sent free on receipt of postage. 


JOHN CHURCH &«& CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS! 
THE SHINING RIVER! 


Of this and similar books for Sabbath schools it 
muy be said, that most of the hymns are equally 
s00d for adults, and for more youthful singers. 
‘here is no “age” about them. Do not fail to add 
the pure and sweet contents of this collection to 
what you love and use in public and at home! 
Price, 35 cts. Reduction for quantities. 


MRS. VAN COTT’S 


PRAISE BOOK 


This new book is to take its part in the future 
work of a most successful revivalist, and will be 
used by all denominations. Price, 35 cts. Reduc- 


tion for quantities, 

GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! 
All have not yet heard it, but all should do so. 

A charming collection of lyrics for Sabbath school 

or other meetings. Don’t sing in one good book 


forever, but try the new books and the new authors. 
Price, 35 cts. Reduction for quantities, 


Ditson & Co’s Musical Monthly. 


20 pages of Music, Sheet Music size. 
new pieces, Vocal and Instrumental. 
all Music and Newsdealers. 


Any book sent by mail, post free, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 

New York. Philadel phia. 








Choice and 
For sale by 








tc, FOR PINK AND BLUE HOSE, 
Qe Children’s choice French Hose, 25c. 
zadies’ French Hose, 25 to 3714 ¢.; worth 50c. 
A Bankrupt Stock Hose worth looking after, 
4 pairs for 25 and 12)4c., 25 to 374c., all sizes, 
Ladies’ Summer Gloves, 3, 10, 18 to 20c, 
Torchon Lace and Hamburg Edging, 5, 1214 to 50c. 
Fine Wool Flannel, 1214, 25, 3744 to 50c. 
250 pairs slightly spotted regular made Hose, 25c. 
Pearl Shirt and Dress Buttons, 2, 1214, 25 to 50c, 


OWEN EVANS’ Cheap Store, 


128 North Eighth St., door below Cherry. 





NY SUNDAY-SCHOOL SENDING FOR 100 OR 
A more of my Savings and Collection Boxes will 


| be presented with a beautiful lithograph portrait of 


ROBERT RAIKES, 
The founder of Sunday-schools. 
19x24 inches. 
See advertisement elsewhere. 
M. W. SMITH, 35 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Inter-State Sunday School. 


ENCAMPMENT, 


Lakeside, July 10 to 20, 1877, 


REV. J. A. WORDEN, Superintendent of Inst) uction. 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


The following is a partial list of instructors and 
workers who have been engaged, and promised to 
be present: 

Rev. J. H. Vineent, D.D., the father of Sunday 
School Normal work and founder of Chautauqua. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts, and Mrs. Crafts, (formerly Miss 
Timanues. ) -_ig 

Key. I. Dewitt Talmage, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Talmage will also preach on Sabbath, July 17. 

Rev. G. R. Alden, and Mrs. Alden, widely known 
through her writings as “ Pansy.” ; “ 

Rey. C. H. Payne, D.D., President of Ohio Wes- | 
leyan University. k | 

‘Rev. C, H. Cushing, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. | 


Rey. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, New Jersey. 

Rev. H. M. McCracken, Toledo, Ohio. 

Rev. A. T. Peirson, D.D., Detroit. ; 

Frank Beard, the Chief of all Sunday School Chalk 
Lecturers, . : 

Mr. A. F. Bray, Sloan’s Station, Ohio. . 

Rev. Geo. A. Peltz, Associate Editor of Sunday 
School Times, . 

Rev. 8. G. Wilson, D.D., of Alleghany Theological 
Seminary. , 2 

Rev. G. P. Hays, President of Washington and 
Jefferson College. 

Rev. E. B. Raffensperger, Cumberland, Md. . 

Rev. A. M. Reid, Ph. D., Principal of Steubenville 
Female Seminary. y 

Rev. W. G. Morehead, D.D., Xenia, 

Rev. Charles Rhodes, Superintendent of the Bap- 
tist Ohio Sunday School Department. ’ 

Rev. J. A. P. McGaw, D.D., Urbanna, Ohio. 


Rev. T. F., Green, General 8. 8. Sec’y of Christian | 


Church, : 
Rev. W. W. Williams, D.D., Toledo, Ohio. 
Rev. J. G. Fraser, Toledo, Ohio. 


J. Bennet Tyler, Superintendent of S. S. work in | 


Pres. Church. 
Rey. J. B. Atchinson, Detroit, Mich., and others. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, &c. 


We here present a partial list of subjects of lec- 
tures, addresses, talks, etc., to be given at Lakeside: 

“Three Words.” ‘ Daniel in Babylon—the Model 
Young Man for our Times.” ‘ What a Methodist 
thinks of John Knox.” “Chalk Talks.” ‘ Condi- 
tions of Success in Sabbath School Work.” “ The 
Claims of the Bible.” “Seven Times One.” ‘“‘ Peo- 
le we Meet.” “The Superintendent and the Black- 
Board.” “The Bible and Science.” “The Bean- 
tifal.” “Our Young Men. What about them.” 
“Ttaly.”  “AStory of Johnny's Three Sunday 
Schools.” “ Old and New Fashions in Sunday 
School Work.” “John Wesley.” “Sacred Art.” 
“The Character of the Teacher, related to his 
Work.” “The Relation of Science to the Sabbath 
School,” ete., etc. 

The Normal Class will follow the Chantanqna 
course, taking up first, 


THE BIBLE. 
1.—Names, Authors, Classification. 
2.—Evidences of its Divine Origin. 
3.—History and Chronology. 
4.—Geography of the Scriptures. 
5,—Interpretations, 
6.—Reviews. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE BIBLE. 


1.—Place and purpose of the Sunday School; its 
relation to other activities of the Church. 

2.—Organization, classification, and management, 

3.—The Superintendent's office and work. 

4.—The Teacher's office and work. 

5.—Reviews. 

The following are some of the unusual features of 
the Lakeside meetings: 

The Children’s Hour, Musie on the Lake, Vesper 
Service, Morning Prayer Meetings, Twilight Conter- 
ence, Bible Readings. Praise Service, Experience of 
Sunday School Revivals, Temperance Union, Social 
Receptions at which all the Encampment are to meet 
each other, and the instructors and lecturers in a 
social manner, Woman’s Conference on Woman's 
Work, Panoramas, Concerts, ete. 

The course pursued for all Primary and Interme- 
diate Teachers in the Primary Department, will 
embrace such topics as “The Ideal Primary Class,” 
“The Use of Illustrations,” “Simple Blackboard- 
ing,” “ The Special Blunder in Primary Teaching,” 
“Arrangement of Room,” “Opening Exercises,” 
“Singing.” “ Presentation of Lesson,” “Methods of 
Discipline.” 

One service will be held as a thanksgiving for the 
blessings of the past year. 

A sweet-toned bell will ring out over the Lake, and 
ring in the hours, from 6 a. Mm. till 10 Pp. mM. 


THE MUSIC 


Will be under the control of Rev. A. T. Peirson, 
D.D., and other eminent conductors, assisted by a 
large choir selected from the audience and concert 
troupe. 

The array of talent presented, together with the 
subjects proposed, give us the very best assurance 
that this meeting will richly repay all who may 
attend. A hearty welcome is extended to all. Come 
and enjoy with us this spiritual and mental feast. 





Life and Health without Drugs. 
~ A Pancoast’s ‘ ae 

work is now ready for 
BLUE AND RED agents. The only book 
practically treating this 
now universally absorbing 







topic. 
of many successful cures made by the use of this 
wonderful medium, Circulars and best terms to early 
applicants, J.M.Stoddart & Co.,723 Chestnut St., Phila. 


All who have a 


SEWING MACHINE 


say—* What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors, 
always at hand, saves time, patience, thread and 


needles enough to pay for its cost in a short time.” | 


Try one. Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET'S, 
which i acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mail with full instructions) to 
WM. L, GALLAUDET, 
42 Elm Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


ows how to apply the treatment, and tells | 


AGENTS WANTED. 
1] a Week to Agents. $10 Outfit FREE. 
$h5 g P. 0. VICK ERY, Augusta, Maine. 
aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
{ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out. 
fit free. H. Hauierr & Co., Portland, Maine: 


AGENTS! 
t per day at home. Samples worth $5: 
$5 Oo free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


$10.0 


FELTOD 


Want SALESMEN on a regular salary of 
mon ses, to sell ou 
Wt S ~~ and ALEKS. Samples PREE. 
Send 3c. stamp to insure answer. 

GOODS 8. FOSTER & CO. Cincinnati, O. 


NEW DEPARTURE. Z71vsute 
&0 


Salary $75 a month. Hotel and Seaveting expenses pase. 
8. A. GRANT O., manufacturers of ENVELOPES 
and PAPER, 2, 4,6, and $ Home St., CINCINNATI, O10, 














$8 a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, New York City. 











aday. Employment forall. Catalogues 
free. Samples, 25 cents. . . 
& CO., 119 Nassau St., New York City, 


THE FULL HISTORY OF THE WONDERFUL 
CAREER OF 


Moody and Sankey 


| 

| In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, 
and best. Has double the amount of matter, more 
and better illustrations, and is every way superior. 
744 large pages. Price $2.00. Be not deceived. Buy 
the best. Agents send for circular with best terms 
ever heard of. Address 


H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 


| New York, or Cincinnati, 0. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Agents’ Directory. 


| 
| Entered according to Act of Congress, 1877. 

: E for insertion in the second issue, 

A J) the permanent address of every 

Agent, Canvasser, and Traveling Salesman in the 

| United States and Canadas. For full particulars 


| send stamp (nothing free) for a copy of 


The Agents’ Herald! 


A 32-column, 8-page paper, subscription only 50 
cents a year, circulation over 20,000 and rapidly 
increasing. It reaches more LIVE AGENTS than 
any other paper published in this country. It gives 
yeneral information and instructions to Agents. 
Tells who want Agents and what for. Whether for 
New Inventions, Patents, Novelties, Toys. Sub- 
scription Books, Papers, Magazines, Patent Medi- 
cines, &c. 

No humbugs advertised in its columns, 
but honorable Firms admitted. 
advertising 


None 
Over 100 persons 
for Agents in last month’s issue. 


Agents Wanted! 
Advertising rates made known on application by 
letter, 


L. LUM SMITH, Publisher, 
136 N, Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMITHOGRAPHY ! 
PROBABLY *; 


in- 
vention has created such 
a sensation, or met with 
the approval of the press 
ind publie, so much as 
this Beautiful and Fasci- 
nating Art. It is so sim- 
ple that children only 8 
years old have learned 
from the printed instruc- 
tions. Maps, Engrav- 
ings, Photographs, Let- 
ers, Music. Monograms, 
Embroidery, Patterns, 
ete., may be accurately 
enlarged to any size. 
Complete Outfit for Shad- 
ing, Painting, and Crayon- 
ing, together with the 
instrument, by mail, only 
$1.25. Many who ordered 
outfits a few months ago, 
are coining money fast 
by teaching the Art or enlarging Photographs. 
Over 100,000 seld during the Centennial. Buy no 
instrument unless stamped Smithograph Manf’g 
Co, Circulars and full particulars free. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Address L. LUM SMITH, Proprietor, 
136 N, Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NIT ROUS OY D GAS ire ees 

ing Teeth a 

Specialty. Dr. KER. with Dr. Wixrenorrom, Den- 
tist, 989 SPRUCE STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No Teeth Extracted that should be saved. 





Dry. ROGERS’ In Powder. 


Citrate of Magnesia. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given 
universal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It isthe 
best medicine for headache, sickness of the stomach, 
heartburn, and all complaints arising from acidity, 
bilious and malarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most mineral waters. For sale by all druggists. | 
| Prepared by A, ROGERS & SONS, New York City. | 
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OUR NAMEon 50 extra mix. VIS.CARDS 
4. BR. HOLCOMB , P. M. at Mallet Creek, Ge 
25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 

post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y 


E50 elegant assorted Snow- 
sie R flake, Damask, Marble, and 
al Granite Cards, finely printed, 


postpaid, for 10 cents and stamp 
J. P. FREEMAN, Box 308, Wheeling, W Va. 
4% No finer eards ever printed. “@a 

















PRINTING, 


Send 6e. for 100 page Catalogue 
of Presses, Type, Cuts, &c. Presses 
from $3 to $150. Illustrated In- 
structions worth $1 


GORHAM & CO.. Boston, Mass. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS 
Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 
5 any press. Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own printina and advertising 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young orold. Can 

4 made a money making business any- 
CEN LL where. Send 3c. stamp for large cata- 
logne to KELSEY & CO.. Mannf’s, Meriden. Conn 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaypezey & Trier, 102 EF. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


- MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
S@ illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


3. & R. LAMB, 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
69 Carmine Street, New York. _ 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, é&c., 
always in stock. 8.8. Banners, silk 
and gold, $5.00 each. 
Illus. Catalogues. | Furnrrurg, loc. 


Banners, Texts & Decorations, 10c. 


























J. KILE & CO., 
450 NORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Church and Sunday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail 





PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
RAILROAD. 


EXCURSION AND PICNI 


PARTIES 


Are offered the following places on the line of 


this Road: 
FAIRVIEW GROVE, 
17 miles from Philadelphia 
OAKWOOD GROVE, 
18 miles from Philadelphia; 
SPRING MILL HEIGHTS, 
2 miles from Philadelphia; 
VALLEY FORGE, 
2314 miles from Philadelphia. 
The first two are reached from depot at Ninth and 
Green, and the last two from depot at Thirteenth 
and Callowhill. For description of the grounds, 
low rates, and first-class accommodations, inquire of 
agents at depots, or of 


C. G. HANCOCK, General Ticket Agent, 
Room 15, 227 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE OIL STOVE, 
FORSUMMER 





TERRY’S SOAP 


SALICYLIC 
in the family. Absolutely eee 


for constant use 
the agreeable to nse, and has the additional 
advantage of being impregnated with the greatest 
| known antiseptic and disinfectant salicylic acid. 
Its daily use prevents contraction of contagious dis- 
eases and the baneful effect of sewer gas, miasmatic 
|} and malarial exhalations. It is a special boon to 
school children who are constantly exposed, and to 
infants Prevents contraction of skin diseases, | 
Keeps the skin soft and white, and prevents chap- 
ping. Indorsed by the medical profession. Most 
economical, 20 cents a cake, 3 cakes for fifty cents. 
| Sarmple cake sent postpaid for 25 cents. For sale by | 
druggists and grocers. | 
' 


THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, Chicago, M, 





most 





THE BEST, K ING. 
SAFEST, AND MOST Costing less than two 
ECONOMICAL. cts., per hour for fuel. 


NO UNNECESSARY HEAT! NO ODOR!! 
Send for cireular and price-list to Witson & Miiurr, 
General Agents, 1210 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. 


ON THE SCHUYLKILL, 

Our beautiful Park, so full of delightful sports 
for excursionists, was never so inviting as at present. 
The steamers now plying the river the entire length 
of the Park offer great inducement to pienic parties, 
and are now carrying parties toall points within the 
limits of the Park, at reduced rates. For further 
information, apply at the COMPANY'S OFFICE, 
03 N. Twenty-fifth Street. H, B, ANrHoNny, Supt. 








PUBLICATIONS. 


CROWELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 





a See $10 00. 
No. 2. 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 50. 
Ne. 3S. 16 Vels. Meme.......1......... 18 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HOURS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
By Dr. Tholuck. $1.50. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook says: “A distinguished 
place ought to be given to it. It has a quite distine- 
tive character, and whenever we have opened it, we 
have been refreshed and strengthened by its 





Large 16mo. 


words,” 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 
s gs ,°* Behold! (Luke ii. 10.) I 


hring you Glad Tidings of 
Great Joy which shall be Te 
All People.” Our new book 
of Moody’s Sermons and Bible 

uy Readings is just issued. $2. 
The only authorized and reliable work from verbatim 
reports. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 


Your vacations can be made to pay you from $50 to 
$200 per month selling the above. A single agent 
secured 152 subscribers in one day. The best terms 
ever offered. 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE 
“Chautauqua Assembly 


DAILY HERALD.” 


A thirty-two column folio daily paper will be 
published at Fairpoint, N. Y., as the official organ 
of the great National Sunday-school Assembly to 
be held on the Assembly grounds at Fairpoint, 
in August next. 

This paper will contain full reports of the entire 
meeting, including nearly one hundred lectures 
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the country, on Science, Reform, Sunday-school 
work, ete., reported verbatim, solely for this paper, 
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Rev. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 
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And the pair of finely finishea CHROMOS, 


“LAKE GEORGE” 
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“LAKE OF FOUR CANTONS,” 


Which were offered some years ago as premiums by 
the publishers of the “ Congregationalist.” 

The Photographs are mounted on stiff cardboard, 
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the characters delineated by Milton in his well- 
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Allegro.” 

The Chromos are mounted ready for framing, and 
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THE WATCHMAN | 


| away from it. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE PULPIT ITSELF. 


[From The Hartford Courant.]} 
Perhaps, after all, it is the pulpit itself. 





| The discussion of the question “ Is the pulpit 


losing its influence?” is growing wider. 


| Able English writers, who cannot be sus- 


pected of hostility to the pulpit, admit that 
the power of the pulpit as an institution is 
on the wane, and they seek anxiously the 
cause of this decline. Some go so far as to 


| say that the pulpit has had a grand oppor- 


tunity and has wasted it. It has treated the 
Bible as a book of directions, like another 
Koran, rather than as a light by which to 
see the way. And for some reason or another 
the pulpit, let us say, here in New England, 
is losing its hold on what in England is called 
the great wae class, while at the other 
extremity, the highly cultivated class is going 
If it fails to reach the needs 
and excite the sympathy of the one, it en- 
counters a lofty indifference in the other. 


The pulpit in New England, and indeed 
in the Reformation everywhere, took the 
place of a vast system of symbolism, of out- 
ward appeals to the sensibility through cere- 
monies and rituals and the images that 
shadow the things unattainable in this life. 
For a long time it fully supplied the place of 
all these helps to devotion, these material 
aids in the ennobling of rude desires and 
passions, because the pulpit brought, as it 
were, streams of pure water from the hidden 
springs of truth to a people thirsty and 
starved by feeding upon symbols that had 
lost their savor. Yet it was the substitution 
of an intellectual system for one that may 
in contrast be called emotional, and the great 
majority of men are not intellectual, but live 
in their feelings, and can only be held and 
elevated by appeals to feeling and sensibility, 
and not to cold reason. .. . 


Men in these days go to church for divers 
motives, and curiosity is one of them. We 
have known a church to be crowded to listen 
to a preacher who had escaped with injury 
and barely with his life from a railway acci- 
dent, when his eloquence would have been 
wasted on half-filled pews but for the notori- 
ety of his misfortune. But it is certainly not 
altogether curiosity that draws the throngs 
to the churches of the Romish faith, Sunday 
after Sunday, in this and other cities. And 
it is not the pulpit. Of course it may be ad- 
mitted that the majority of Christian wor- 
shipers in New England attend church for 
the highest religious motives; we do not 
enter into this question any further than is 
necessary to hint the limitations of the at- 
traction of the intellectual method—that is 
to say the limitation of the power of the 
pulpit, pure and simple, upon the mass of 
mankind in this age. 

Here in New England the pulpit has owed 
its power to its authority, and to whatever 
of external dignity and official sacredness 
increased that authority. It is perhaps a 
whimsical though scarcely a vagabond idea, 
that the pulpit itself, as we suggested in the 
beginning, the pulpit as a mechanical struct- 
ure, had something to do with the :mpres- 
sion that the preacher made upon the popu- 
lar mind. The old-fashioned pulpit was a 
kind of fortress, built up like the astion on 
the salient angle of a fortification. It com- 
manded the congregation, and the gospel 
guns mounted there swept the field. It 
loomed up vast and high, and was impregna- 
ble. When the preacher had mounted the 
long and steep stairway, and closed the door 
at the head of the stairs, the circle of his de- 
fense against the world was complete. Not 
seldom, too, it had its mystery ; for the stair- 
way was sometimes concealed, and young 
and curious eyes regarded the appearance of 
the sacred personage in that awful fortress 
as a kind of miracle. Then, it was supported 
on gigantic pillars, and between the pillars 
were doors which led into mysterious cham- 
bers, in which it was whispered were stored 
the sacred vessels, and dungeons were hinted 
at in which the beadle or “tithing-man”’ 
might incarcerate the boy who exhibited any 
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levity during the service. The height and 
massive proportions of the “gs awed the 
ignorant and solemnized the giddy; and 
when there was added to this formidable 
structure, the spreading sounding-board 
above it, nothing was wanted that could 
have been desired by the deliverer of the 
Oracle of Dodona. 

It did not so much"matter who occupied 
this fortress of truth and dogmatism; what- 
ever he said was weighted with the authorit 
of his lofty and unassailable position. He 
was removed from the congregation and set 
on high, set apart, as it were, in the intrench- 
ment of ordained authority. The preacher 
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himself no doubt felt the influenee of his 
dominating but confined sphere, which, while 
it offered no room for eloquent gymnastics, 
restrained him from the light chaff of famil- 
iar speech. 

And when this fortress was razed and the 
preacher was lowered to a level with his con- 
gregation, placed upon an open platform 
with only a slight desk on a secular table in 
front of him, what became of the power of 
the pulpit as a vantage-ground for authori- 
tative statement and of impression upon the 
common mind? The preacher must now rely 
upon himself, and the congregation some- 
times feel that he is only a man like others, 
and lose that sense of the authority of his 

osition which his ancient fortress gave him. 
We are not yet prepared to say that the in- 
fluence of the pulpit as an institution has de- 
clined; but if it has, we modestly and reluc- 
tantly suggest that one cause of its failure to 
impress the masses, as formerly, is in the loss 
of the pulpit itself. 








NIGHT WATCHING. 


[From Harper's Bazar.]} 


| 
Kew of us who have ever watched all | 
night, would give up the experience it has 
brought us in soothing pain and fighting 
back death, or in knowledge and observation 
of outside nature and its relation to human 
nature, as we see with wonder that all pain 
increases as the sun withdraws toward his 
reatest distance, that the vital powers burn 
ow, and night seems to wrap the sick, as a 
all wraps the dead, in a horror of thick 
darkness, and that at a certain hour, when 
the sun has been long gone, the lamp of life 
flickers at its feeblest, and a rude motion 
could extinguish it. 


To many of us, too, gur hours of watching 
have given us almost all we know of night, 
of the deep later night, that time of mystery 
in which the world is left to take care of 
itself; for in the intervals when the patient 
has not needed us we have refreshed our- 
selves with long draughts of the outdoor 
sights. We look out and see the great con- 
stellation hanging in the southeast like a 
sentinel; we busy ourselves with our work, 
and as the hours move on we look out again, 
and it hangs in the southwest, and we are 
conscious, in the change, of a great proces- 
sion of vast powers moving by us as if they 
were mighty spirits marching through the 
heavens, and it was like a sight revealed to 
us alone of all the world. And we always 
feel, as we did on our first night, as if no one 
else in the world were awake at this dead 
hour, and we had the hollow of the night to 
ourselves with the weird and waning moon, 
and at length the strong morning star, the 
presence of the sick making it dread and 
awesome too, withal. Perhaps it snows; 
and seen from the sick-room, the snow bor- 
rows strange gleams of cold and death. Or 
perhaps it storms, and all the elements in 
confusion without give strange emphasis to 
this little point of pain within, and it seems 
to dilate at last, and increase to the propor- 
tions of the night, and pain itself become 
an element. The sailors on the coast then 
are up with us, we know, and although we 
may be miles away from any sea, their driv- 
ing vessels seem close upon us, and when 
the wind brings the muffled stroke of some 





church tower’s bal, it seems like a ship’s | 
bell tolling its own knell. | 

And by and by it is gray, and the light | 
swells like a seed, till it blossoms out and | 
fills the whole heavens, and our wrought and 
excited senses seem to see the very glory of 
heaven in the burning rose and gold of the 
east, and we feel as if the splendor of the sun 
came to atone, as far as outer splendor can, 
for the gloom and grief of sickness and pain. 


THE NAME OF JESUS. 


(vem a sermon by the Rey. Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, 
delivered before The General Assembly, Chicago.} | 

The pre-eminence and power of the name | 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth are apparent in | 
the biblical history ofthat name. It is not | 
a mere collection of arbitrary titles, but the 
embodiment and gradual unfolding of the 
divine nature and purpose; it is at once the 
root and offspring, the germ and the fruit, | 
of all revelation. God, the Elohim, created | 
the heavens and the earth: but the Lord 
God, Jehovah Elohim, éntered into covenant 
with man. This new name (Ex. 6: 3) runs 
through and characterizes the Old Testa- 
ment economy until its last prophet pro- 
claims the promise, “The Lord {Jehovah 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his 
temple; even the angel of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in” (Mal. 3: 1). 

The New Testament revelations begin with 
the fulfillment of the promise that closes the 


| 


Old. Jesus is the human name of the cove- | 
nant angel, and he adorned it for thirty years 


with the light and sweetness of his human 
obedience. But no sooner does he enter 
upon his public ministry, than his glory 
shines forth, and his name is correspondingl 

developed. In the synagogue at Nazaret 

he claims to be the anointed of God; and 
from that time his words, penetrating like 
light into the souls of his disciples, evoke the 
recognition of his nature ris | his mission. 
Andrew declares ‘“ We have found the Mes- 
sias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ,” 
and Philipconfirms the testimony. Nathaniel 
falls down before him, and says, “ Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God, thou art the King 
of Israel.” The woman of Samaria, for 
whose salvation he thirsted more than for 
the water of Jacob’s well, when he had 
opened in her soul a fountain springing up 
to everlasting life, exclaims, “Is not this the 
Christ?” Peter falls prostrate at his feet, 
crying out, “ Depart from me, for lam a 
sinful man, O Lord!” and “No man can 
call Jesus Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 
Now he is not only Jesus—that is but the 
human side, and the smallest part of his 


name—he is Jesus the Christ ; and to them 
| that believe, ‘‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


That name is above every name. It 
translates the ineffable name of Jehovah 
into human speech, and interprets it to hu- 
man hearts. In it are deposited the treas- 
ures of divine wisdom and love—all the full- 
ness of God. “It is above all the powers of 
magical enchantments, the mighty rites of 
sorcerers, the secrets of Memphis, the drugs 
of Thessaly, the silent and mysterious mur- 
murs of the wise Chaldees, the spells of 
Zoroasters. At this name devils tremble, 
and pay their enforced and involuntary 
adorations. By it the blessed apostles, and 
all the lesser lights that followed hard after 
the Sun of Righteousness, wrought signs and 
wonders. It is the name that satisfies the 
hopes of the world, and graven on the hearts 
and mingling with the worship of men opens 
the windows of heaven to rain down beati- 
tudes on the earth.” It runs through and 
unifies all Scripture. It concentrates and 
harmonizes all divine attributes, all human 
virtues, all beautiful objects, all precious 
things of time andeternity. Itis compounded, 
like the ointment of the sanctuary, of all 
sweet spices and costly perfumes. Like the 
breast-plate of the high-priest, it is weighty 
with gold, and “ardent with gems oracu- 
lar.” It embodies the expressed essence of 
a thousand titles, by which all that is glori- 
ous and amiable in God or man, in heaven 
or earth, is appropriated to him, and sancti- 
fied by that divine altar; is woven into the 
thought, the alphabet, the language, the 
minstrelsy, and the theology, of Christian 
experience. 
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No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 


For everything needed in your work. Library 
Books—Choice sqections, Sunday-school 
Papers, Question Books, Teachers’ 
Bibles, etc. 


G. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depositary 





THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE. Suggestive and Helpful to 
both Teacher and Scholar. Its cost is 
only 7 cts.a quarter, or 25 cts.a year. 
Send SEVEN CENTS for a men 
Number, and be convinced. dd 





Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


cee —— 


THE MOST EMINENT living au- 
‘hors, such as Prof Max Muller, 
rof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. 
duxley, R. A. Proctor, Frances 
»ower Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Muloch, Mrs. 
‘iphant, Mrs. Alexander, Miss 
hackeray. Jean Ingelow, Geo. Mac- 
Yonald, Wm. Biack, Anthony Trol- 
‘ope. Matthew Arnold, Henry Kings- 
ey, W. W. Story, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning, and many 
vthers. are represented in the 
pages of 


ittell’s Living A 
Littell’s Living Age. 
Tue Lrivine Ace has entered upon its 133d volume. 
It furnishes to its readers the productions of the fore- 
most authors above nam and many oth- 
ers; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories 


by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an 
amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens «f the lead- 
ing Essayists, Scientists, (ritics, Discov- 
erers, and Editors, representing every depart- 
ment of Knowledge and Progress. 

Tae Lrvine Ace (in which “ Every Saturpay™ has 
been merged) is a weekly magazine giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


douhle column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering it« 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, 
Reviews, Criticiams, Tales, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical. Histori- 
eal and Political Information, from the entire body 
of — periodical literature. and from the pens 
of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 














“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction.” —How. Rosgrt C. Wix- 
THROP. 
“ The best ical in America,”—Rrv. Dr. Cuvier. 
“ Fairly without a rival.”—ConGreGaTionaist, Bos- 


TON. 

“Ttr ces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.”— 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 

“ The choicest literature of the day.”—N. Y. Trusune. 

“ Every weekly number of ‘ The Laving Age’ now-a- 
days is equal to a first-class monthly. For solid merit, 
it is the cheapest magazine in the land.”—Tux Apvance, 
Cuicago. 

“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics, and 
science of the ."—Tue Metnopist, New York 

™ to every one who desires a thorough 
poy oneness of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.”—Boston Post. 

“ Ought to find a place in every American home.”— 
New Yorx Tues. 


Published weexty at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a 
club of five new subscribers. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME 
AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of Tue Livine Ace and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.”~— 
Phila. Ev’g Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tue Livine AcE and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid: or, for $9.50 
Tue Living Age and the St. Nicholas or Appleton’s 





Journal. Address 
LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 
900 Broadway, cor. 


20th St., New York. 


Books for 
Sunday-School Libraries 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
invite attention to their books for 
S. S. Libraries, The _ selection, 
which is carefully made from the 
Catalogues of the Religious Pub- 
lishing Societi s, and ali other un- 
exceptionable sources, is believed 
to be as large. if not larger, than 
that offered by any other estublish- 
ment. It is not claimed that all the 
books have been read, nor is an 
analysis or criticism ojfered of each 
one, for this would furnish the 
opinion of but a single reader, 
whose judgment in a matter of taste 
might differ widely from thut of the 
general public. The claim is only 
for a careful selection from such 
sources as furnish a guarantee, in 
the character of the committee or 
individual publisher, as to the 
moral or religious teaching con- 
tained in the publication ; and it 
may be added, that there are few 
issues of the press which are more 
carefully looked after than those of 
the religious publishing societies, 
and those of certain private pub- 
lishers. Catalogues sent on appli- 
cation. 


SPECIAL 8, §. BOOK STORE! 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, and all modern 
requirements in the conducting of Sunday Schools. 
Church and Pastors’ mental aids in service and study. 

Hymn-Books, Maps, Marriage Certificates, Cards, 
Class Books, &c. 











FE, r., 
233 North Second 8t., Phila., Pa 


U. D. WARD, 
150 Nassau 8t. (up stairs), New York 
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sHNT FREE 
To Sunday School Workers. 


I will mail gratuitously to any reader of The 

Sunday School Times sending me a one cent stamp 
for poorene a valuable collection of Scripture Texts 
for Christian workers. The texts are arranged ar 
follows: The Need of § yom e texts) God's Com- 
mand (2); Man's Guilt (19); God Ready to Save (10): 
The Divine Provision (8); The Necessary Conditions 
(10); The Invitation Extended (10); Who are Invited 
(14); The Invitation Urgent (14); Work of the Holy 
Spirit (7); Obstacles (14); Doubting (18); Backsliding 
(8); Accepting the Invitation (13); Duties (14); En- 
couragements (23), making 190 texts under 16 differ- 
ent headings. These have been found very useful 
to a great many Sunday-school teachers and workers 
at the Tabernacle meetings in Boston and elsewhere. 
If more than one is wanted, send an additional one 
cent stamp for each copy desired. A list of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons for 1878 also sent 
free, if requested. 


EBEN SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





PATEN 


PAINTS 3 


i hese oo are in every respect strictly first 
class, and second to no others in the market in 
purity, richness and permanency of color, beauty of 
finish, and durability. They are prepared ready fo: 
the brush in twelve newest shades and standard 
colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of all 
classes of buildings, and for all purposes where a 
perfect protective coating is required. They possess 
asuperior body, and are more economical than any 
others, two coats being fully equal to three of any of 
the various liquid chemical paints, which contain 
water, alkali, soap, etc., and we guarantee them to be 
the most durable paints in the world for outside work. 
Send for samples. 

ASBESTOS. ROOF PAINT. For tin and shingle 
roofs. iron work, agricultural implements, fences 
out-buildings, &e. 

ASBESTOS FIRE PROOF PAINT, an economical 
substitute for White Lead, for wood-work. 

Roofing, Roof Coating, Sheathing, Steam-Pipe 
and Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, &c. 

All these materials arepreparss ready for use, in neat 
and compact form, are suitable for all climates, and can 
be easily applied by any one. Liberal inducements to 
General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

LOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &e. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch Street. 
DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO,, Boston. 
F. H. WILSON, Baltimore. 
8S. W. HEMPSTED & CO., Columbus, 0. 
T. 8. & A. J. KIRK WOOD, Chic ago. 
x. M. BUCK & CO., St, Louis. 
A. PARKER & CO.. New Orleans. 
THOMPSON &U PGON, San Francisc 0. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR. 


HW JOHNS' 


SsBESTO 





F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS REARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


Slight metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the out. , 


NEW TEMPERANCE BADGE MOTTO, 


“Dare to do Right.’ 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
212 Broadway, New York. 


The largest Badge and Medal manufacturer in 
the United States. Headquarters for College, 
School, Sons of Temperance, Good Templar, Temple 
of Honor, Masonic, I. 0.0. F., Knights of Honor, 
Badges and Medals of every dese ription. Together 
with a complete assortment of Jewelry. I will send 
asample of the new Temperance Pin on receipt of 
25 cents, together with my wholesale illustrated 
catalogue. Schools and Societies supplied at a 
very low wholesale rate. 


ZHRoO 
Refrigerator 


With water, milk and 





food and ice preserver 
in the world, Grand | 
Centennial Award. 
Send for book. 
A. M. LESLEY, 
226 West 23d St., N. Y. 





* WILL any one connected with a Sunday- So 
or Juvenile Missionary Society that makes a printed 
report, kindly mail a copy to the undersigned, and 
rreatly oblige us? 

i. M. INGHAM or J. W. CLARKE, Cleveland, 0, 


butter cooler, Best | 








_THE | 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








No. 160.—Tront View. 


No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 


Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GREAT SUCCESS. 
Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


SAXE & ROBERTSON, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, 
No. 36 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


HE CHICKERING PIANO, 


“4 in all great contests, and 
The Victor for THE PAST FIFTY- 
THREE YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD of the WORLD—being copied 
not only by the makers of this country, but 
of Europe—will be offered during the present 





1867; at the vate ,ATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the grand CENTEN=« 


conditions of trade at 


4 


NIAL EXHIBITION in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instruments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms. 


CHICKEHERING & SONS, 
CHICKERING HALL, 
FIFTH AVENUE, corner EIGHTEENTH Street, New York City. 


W. H. DUTTON & SON, 


1301 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PY, S.—A Written Guarantee—FOR FIVE YEARS—zgiven with every Piano. 


THE BEST S.S. Papers in the FIELD 


Taken by Live Schools of All Denominations. 
The Little Sower yoo 


dest Sunday-School paper in the world, Faultless 
typography, freshness and originality, and beautiful | 
illustrations. Weekly, in clubs of ten copies, 60 cts. | Fresh, full and vigorous. 


per year. Monthly Magazine, $1.00 per year. 


’ S il’ L 
The Little Chief Siti nchlycclored | WC Good Seed oF Po convement 


pictur is the largest and finest paper published for 


the liicle ones of the Infant Class. 


Weekly, in clubs of ten, only 50 cents per year. 


Compare them with others, then SELECT THE BEST. 


You are invited to Send for Specimens. 
ADDRESS 


Christian Always—Sectarian Never. 





sons and Sunday-school work. By C 


| per year. One month on trial FREE. Send for it. 





nized as the Model Lesson Paper. 
100 copies one month, $1.00; one year, $9.00. 





SHIVEL & SMITH, Indianapolis, Ind. 


KINCGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


1 yr were granted our Pianos in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in 
The Highest Awards oyeon ses a the Peed 1 niees 


at the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 


A large Maga” 
The Golden Lesson zine for Sun- 
day-school Teachers, devoted to qonter: -school les- 
P. Jacobs. 
The best of its class. $1.00 













v une 9, 1877. 








“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORID.” 





THE 


ROBERT RAIKE 


Memorial Picture, 


LITHOGRAPH PORTRAIT OF 


{ BEAUTIFUL 
ROBERT RAIKES, 
The Founder of Sun lay School. 


On extra heavy paper, size 19x24 inches, designed 
for framing and to be hung up on the walls of every 
Sunday-school and Christian home in America. 
The object of the sale of this picture is to raise a 
fund for the erection of a monument (the location of 
which will be determined by the Trustees of the 
Fund) to further perpetuate the memory of this 
great religious philanthropist. A + yor copy will 
- sent post-paid upon receipt of 50 cents. 
Address DURKEE & CO., Publishers, 

112 Monroe St., Chicago. 
The earnest co-operation of every person inter- 
ested in the suecess of our Sunday-schools is soli- 
cited. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


T LESs THAN T. Owing tothe Large 
ima of our ORG! AN and PIANO TRADE, 
we have decided to give up publishing Sunday= 
School Music-Books, and will sell our entire 
Steck at ONE*HALF and ONE-THIRD the 
PRICE LIST, which is as follows: j 
SONCS OF GRACE AND CLORY 

paper covers ts.. half MOE 12 cent~.. 
On 30cts., net Locts. ECHOES FROM 
a SARBATE 10cts., Ronit BELL. 


= oI cts. SABBATH-SCHO 
apEM_e eRoi Ad 
Nerik ESHI 
GNRIS TIA MELO tS tant 
Se — pot nar 


ne Scts., Boards 30cts., 1-3 ret 10c., RE VI- 
VAL. | HYMN & yu E BOOK, Paper 15c., 
net Board Jcts., net 7cts. DAY 
SCHOOL BELL >» Paper, 35cts., net 12cts., 
Scts.,ret Scts., Postage, Paper, 2cts., 
Boards 4cts. SHEET MUSIC AT HALF PRICE 
and some a LITTLE SOILED at 2cts. PER 
PAGE, PIANOS and ORGANS,NEW and SEC=- 
OND-HAND of FIRST*CLASS MAKERS in= 
eluding WATERS?’ at great BARGAINS for 
CASH, or INSTALLMENTS. 7 Oct. Pianos 
8160. 7 1-3 do $170 cash, not used 2 year, 2 
Stop Organs $50. 4 Stops $60. GStops $70. S 
Stops SSO and 10 Stops $90 and $100, not used 
ayear,in perfect orderand warranted. Illus= 
trated Catalogues Mailed. AGENTS WANTED. 
A liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
Schools,etc HORACE WATERS & SONS,Man’f’s. 
val Dealers,40_ East see So Union Serre. Y. 


7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
iggy ORGANS.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


dae “JICREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
aris, S, Vienna, Santiago, 


1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onry OrnGaAns AssicneD First Ranx at CENTENNIAL, 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work of such excellence without unequaled facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


Ive octave gouble reed organ 
F h tremulant, = 1 00 

ive octave n, nine "sto Ss 
F th voix celeste, 114 
Sold also ey: pee or quarterly payments, or rented until 


rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment uf $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON, mae coe. CHICAGO. 
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SABBATH 





in form, and so perfect in make-up, that it is recog- 





SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 













No. 1, 
30 Vols. 
$10.00 net, 


No, 2, 15 Vols. SELECTED WITH 
$12.50 net. GREAT CARE 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
LOWEST 
Grand ‘Cheap Library, No. 2, 50 Vols: PRICES, 
$22.40 net. &c 
L ife Illustrated Library, 75 Vols., $20 net. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
| S32 Macdlison St., Chicago. 


No. 3, 15 Volumes, 
$12.50 net, 





Grand Cheap Library, No, 1, 
50 Vols., $20.80 net. 


















Manual of Cage Birds, with directions for 
» Breeding, Rearing and Keeping them, 50c. 
postpaid. 

GEO. C. PEASE, Bird Store, Reading, Pa, 


